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THE TEILO CHURCHES. 


BY J. W. WILLIS-BUND, F.S.A. 


No class of reading is usually so “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable”, as the record of ancient ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. Modern writers thus regard the dispute, that 
lasted for some three centuries, as to the jurisdiction 
of the South Wales Bishops. They consider the 
question as to the limits of Celtic episcopal authority 
neither of past interest nor of present importance ; yet 
in the history of the subjugation of South Wales by 
Latin ecclesiastics the story of the Teilo churches is 
both important and interesting : important, for, if the 
documents are genuine, it brings into strong relief the 
mode of Saxon interference in Celtic Church matters, 
and illustrates how Saxon interference led to Romish 
aggression, and how Romish aggression was followed by 
Papal rule. Interesting, for it shows the connection ex- 
isting during the first half of the 12th century between 
Rome and Wales, and gives a clue to the reasons for 
Papal interference in Welsh ecclesiastical disputes. 
The Bishops of Llandaff carried on, from the tenth 
to the twelfth centuries, a struggle with different per- 
sons as to the exact limits of their alleged jurisdiction. 
This so-called jurisdiction was twofuld. The confusion 
that has grown up round the matter has not been less- 
ened by these two portions being usually treated as one. 
The first part (probably the most modern of the two) 
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was a dispute with the Bishops of St. David's and Here- 
ford as to the territorial boundaries of their respective 
dioceses. As soon as the idea was established that a 
bishop was an official with jurisdiction over a defined 
area, such disputes were inevitable to a greater or lesser 
degree. The second part (probably the most ancient) 
was as to the right of the Bishop as representing the 
Church of Llandaff to certain churches that were ad- 
mittedly situate in the diocese of St. David’s, but which 
the Bishop claimed as his property. Such a claim was 
opposed to all the recognised ideas of the Latin Church, 
though not to those of the Celtic. 

Although there is no real, historical evidence of the 
fact, yet in accordance with both English and Welsh 
tradition, Llandaff is, except perhaps Caerleon, the 
oldest Christian settlement in South Wales. It is 
doubtful whether such settlement existed before, but 
it certainly came into existence during, the 6th cen- 
tury. What the exact nature of such a settlement was 
I have endeavoured to show when considering the early 
Welsh monasteries ;' how they in time expanded into 
bishoprics, and their rulers, from being abbots of the 
monastery, developed into bishops of the diocese. 

The difficulties that surround this question are very 
great; but it is only reasonable to infer that a truer 
explanation can be obtained by a reference to the Celtic 
rather than to the Latin Church; by referring to 
authorities who held identical ideas on Church matters 
rather than to the usages of those who were aliens to 
the Celt in race, in ritual, and in religion. 

The first fact that furnishes a clue to understand 
the Llandaff claim is, that the churches over which her 
Bishops claimed jurisdiction were nearly all churches 
that, if not dedicated to, at least bore the name of, the 
great Llandaff Saint, Teilo. It must be borne in mind 
that the territorial name, “Bishop of Llandaff”, was not 
the ancient title of the holders of the see. The earlier 
name is the personal one, “ Esgob Teilau”. While the 


1 See Arch. Cum., 5th Series, vol, viii, p. 276. 
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claim of a Bishop of Llandaff to churches outside his 
diocese may seem preposterous, the claim of the Bishop 
of Teilo to the churches of Teilo is by no means so. 

If the Irish mode of evangelising the country was the 
one adopted in Wales (and the probabilities are that it 
was), then the mother Monastery of Teilo sent forth 
bands of missionaries who obtained grants of land from 
the local rulers, where they formed religious settle- 
ments. ‘l'o use the Irish term, these colonies would form 
part of the possessions of “ the tribe of the Saint”, that 
is, of the monastery to which the missionaries belonged ; 
and so wherever Teilo monks went, Teilo churches, part 
of the possessions of the ‘Teilo Monastery, grew up. 
These settlements would be considered to belong to 
the Monastery, quite apart from any territorial divi- 
sion of the country that then or afterwards might 
exist. To most of the Teilo churches this view fur- 
nishes a reasonable explanation of the Bishop of Llan- 
daff’s claim, except as to that important group of them 
in Pembrokeshire. To these this explanation seems 
hardly applicable; and as to these, another explanation 
must be sought. 

So far as we know, the controversy as to the Teilo 
churches did not begin before the middle of the tenth 
century ; not until the idea of the bishop's personal 
jurisdiction had become merged into that of his terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

One of the earliest extant documents we have, re- 
lating to the dispute, purports to be an entry in the 
Liber Landavensis.' The entry begins by stating 
that Edgar being ‘‘ Rex totius Britanniz”, that Huwel 
Da and Morgan Hen, ‘‘isti duo tamen erant sub- 
jecti Regi Edgardo”. The two Welsh Princes were 
disputing as to the boundaries of their kingdoms. Ed- 
gar called them to attend before him, and settled the 
matter by taking Ystradiw and Ewyas from Huwel, 
and giving them to Morgan, making them part of the 
diocese of Llandaff. This very remarkable historical 


1 Liber Landav., p, 237; H. and S., i, 284. " 
13 
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document is of extremely doubtful authenticity. Con- 
ceding for the moment that Edgar was the feudal lord 
of South Wales (an admission that is opposed to all 
reliable existing evidence), the dates present insuper- 
able difficulties. Edgar became King of Mercia in 955, 
and of England in 958. The acts recorded here must, 
therefore, be subsequent to 958, as the statement that 
Edgar was “ Rex totius Britanniz” can hardly apply 
to him as King of Mercia. Huwel Da died in 948 or 
952.’ It is, therefore, difficult to see, even if Edgar 
summoned him to attend, how he could have attended 
when he had been at least eight years in his grave. 

Again, the language of the document presents grave 
difficulties. The term “Parochia Landave as synony- 
mous with, and used for, “Hpiscopatus Landavie”, is 
certai:ly not a term that would be looked for in a 
genuine Welsh document of the 10th century. It is 
rather an expression that a Norman ecclesiastic might 
have used. There would be nothing strange in a Nor- 
man ascribing to an Anglo-Saxon King rights he did not 
possess ; but it is very doubtful if a Welshman of the 
10th century used Latin ecclesiastical terms not then 
in ordinary use in the sense used; and still more 
strange that he should have placed on record the sub- 
jection of Wales to Edgar.’ 

The next document, in point of time, purports to 
give the boundaries of the Llandaff diocese. From in- 
ternal evidence its date must be about 993. Its con- 
tents are remarkable. After referring® to the election 
of a king of Morgannue, it adds that “an assembly of 
all the clergy and people of Morgannuc, between the 
mouths of Taratyr on Guy and the mouth of Tywi, was 
held when Bledri was consecrated Bishop of Llandaff, 
and the staff (baculus) given him in the royal court, 


! Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls ed., p. 22. 

2 It is also curious that in the Liber Landavensis the document is 
said to be inserted because the substance on which it was written 
was almost worn away from its great age. Charters purporting to 
be much older are noticed. 

3 Liber Land., 241; H. and §., i, 287. 
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Ethelred, King of the English, and Alfric, Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Metropolitan, being present.” 

Here also the genuineness of the document is very 
questionable, for even if the boundaries of the diocese 
are accurately given—(1), the alleged election of a 
bishop by a mixed assembly of clergy and laity was a 
method not in use in the Latin or Celtic Churches: 
(2), an Anglo-Saxon King, as the feudal lord, giving 
to a Welsh Bishop the staff, the symbol of authority 
over a Welsh diocese ; (3), the allegation tht in 993 
the Archbishop of Canterbury exercised jurisdiction as 
Metropolitan over South Wales,—are each statements 
opposed to all existing authorities. 

If the boundaries here given were the real limits of 
the see of Llandaff, some of the Teilo churches in Car- 
marthenshire were hardly outside the diocesan limits, 
and a new state of things arises ; but it is most likely 
that the zeal of the Norman scribe led him to amplify 
the boundaries of the diocese, and to forget that the 
claim to the Teilo churches was not dependent on the 
extent of the diocese. 

Forty years later in the period (between 1022 and 
1031), a document in the Liber Landavensis boldly 
puts forward the Llandaff claims to the Teilo churches. 
Rhydderch ap Jestyn had seized on, and professed to 
be King of, all South Wales. He ruled over it (if the 
term can be properly applied to the time he claimed to 
exercise the government) for the nine years form 1022 
to 1031. During that period the Llandaff scribe alleges 
that Rhydderch executed a charter’ confirming the 
church of Llandaff in all its possessions. The charter 
states that the boundaries of the diocese were,‘‘ Diocesim 
suam dividente Tyugui occidentali plaga, Guy vero in 
hostio Taratyr in parte orientali sequestrante Ang- 
liam.” 

Having thus given the diocesan limits, the document 
goes on to clearly state the claim to the Teilo churches 
outside the diocese,—‘‘ Verum etiam infra episcopatum 


1 Inb. Landav., 242; H. and &., i, 289. 
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Sancti Dauid per totam Demeticam regionem et Can- 
tref Mawr et Brecheniauc et Eluail. Et de omnibus 
subscriptis vestita fuit ecclesia Landavie simul et 
Episcopus Joseph pace quieta et tranquilla tempore 
regnantis Riderch per totam Gualiam et ammonitione 
Elnoth Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis simul cum litteris 
commendatiis Cnut regnantis Angliam.” 

A list of thirty-seven churches follows, which are the 
Teilo churches. It will only be necessary here to refer to 
them generally. They may be divided into eight groups: 
1, the Carmarthenshire rh ig churches in the 
Cantref Mawr, in the hundreds of Caio and Catheiniog ; 
2,the Taff churches,—six churches in the Cantref Gwar- 
thaf, in the western corner of Carmarthenshire and the 
eastern part of Pembrokeshire ; 3, the Tenby group,— 
eleven churches in the west of Pembrokeshire, near and 
round Tenby; 4, the Rhos group,—two churches in 
the hundred of Rhos, Pembrokeshire; 5, the Castle 
Martin group,—two churches in the hundred of Castle 
Martin ; 6, the Dewsland group,—two churches in the 
north-west corner of the county; 7, the Brecknock 
group,—five churches in that county; 8, the Elfail 
group,—two churches in that district of Radnorshire. 

The explanation given above, that these churches 
were monastic establishments founded by monkish mis- 
sionaries from the Teilo Monastery, and so formed part 
of the possessions of the Monastery, will serve to ac- 
count for all these churches but those of the West Pem- 
brokeshire groups, 3, 4, 5, and 6. These were all situate 
too far from Llandaff, and too near St. David’s, to make 
such an explanation probable. The reason why these 
were Teilo churches depends on other considerations. 

With regard to one of these groups, the church of 
Guiniau, that belonged to it (which Rees conjecturally 
identifies with Gumfreston, near Tenby), the Liber Lan- 
davensis states it was where St. Teilo was born; hence, 
probably, this group of churches was situate on either 
Teilo’s own land or on that of his tribe, and his owner- 


1 Lib. Land., p. 522, 
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ship of the group was derived from his ownership of, 
or his relationship to, the owners of the tribe-land. 

With regard to the other Pembrokeshire churches of 
St. Teilo, it is difficult to give any satisfactory reason 
for the Llandaff claim, except, possibly, that as Teilo 
was Bishop not only of Llandaff, but also of St. David’s 
(assuming that Teilau, the third Bishop of St. David's, 
and St. Teilo were identical), these churches were 
colonies made from St. David’s while Teilo held the 
see ; and so either from the fact that he sent out the 
colonies, und being then the head of the tribe of the 
Saint, they were regarded as his; or that the colonies 
were settled on land either the property of the Bishop 
of Teilo, or of the tribe to which the Bishop of Teilo 
belonged ; or because, as Bishop of both sees, he allowed 
a Teilo colony to settle there, such colonies came to be 
regarded as Teilo property, and as his, he being the head 
of the tribe of the Saint ; so that in one of his different 
capacities he became the owner of all the colonies of 
the tribe. 

Although this is only conjectural, yet it gives a 
reasonable explanation’ for an otherwise inexplicable 
fact, why Teilo colonies should be founded nearly in 
sight of, and almost under, the walls of St. David’s. 

Joseph, Bishop of Llandaff, to whom Rhydderch made 
the grant, died in 1046. Herewald, his successor, was 
the last Welsh Bishop of the see. His episcopate lasted 
from 1056 to 1104. Somewhere between the years 1056 
and 1064 Gryffydd ap Rhys, “ King of Britain” as the 
compiler of the Liber Landavensis calls him (adding, “et 
ut sic dicam totius Gualiz de fine ad finem”), granted 
to the church of Llandaff? all the territories of its dio- 
cese (parochia) from Taratyr, on the banks of the Wye, 
to the banks of the Tywi. The entry in the Liber Lan- 
davensis thus continues ;* 


1 Rees (Welsh Suints, p. 244) argues that the whole of the diocese 
of St. David’s was annexed to Llandaff during Teilo’s episcopacy, 
and that the Teilo churches date from that period. 

2 Lib. Land., 257; H. and S., i, 294. 3 Lib. Land., 258, 
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“ Et insuper terras ejusdem Llanteliau mawr videlicet et Pen- 
ualun cum multis aliis ecclesiis et telluribus suis omnibus et 
cum illis in Brecheniauc pluribus ut in cirografo demonstratur 
que habentur extra Diocesim in Episcopatu Sancti Deuui et 
cum toto privilegio ut melius fuit tempore predecessorum suo- 
rum quieta et tranquilla ab omni regulo servitio nisi tantum 
oratione quotidiana pro animabus regum et principum Britanniz.” 


This document of Gryffydd’s is the last statement of 
the Llandaff claim while the see was in Welsh hands. 
It clearly recognises that the Teilo churches are outside 
the diocese. It claims them as the property of the 
church of Llandaff, thus plainly showing it was not 
merely the right of presentation to the churches that 
was claimed, but the property,—the absolute property 
in them,—and their lands freed from all royal or 
temporal services ; or, as a Norman lawyer would say, 
to hold them in “ frankalmoign”. 

If this document is genuine, it is an ample justifica- 
tion for the claim Urban afterwards made; but its 
genuineness is most doubtful. It looks, on internal 
evidence, very like a composition of a later date for a 
particular purpose ; for (1) it is very doubtful if Gryff- 
ydd ever called himself ‘“ Rex Britannie”, the usual 
way of describing a king at that date being as king of 
the people, “king of the Britons”; not as king of the 
land, “king of Britain’. In the Brut y Tywysogion 
Gryffydd is described as “ Brenhin y Brytanyeit”,’ not 
as King of Britain. 

(2.) The document speaks of St. Peter as one of the 
patrons of Llandaff,—“ Llandavie ecclesize Petri apos- 
toli et sanctorum confessorum Dubricii Teliaui et Ou- 
docei.” This patronage of St. Peter is very unlikely to 
have begun so early, especially in the face of the follow- 
ing passage in the Lxber Landavensis,? describing Ur- 
ban’s rebuilding of the Cathedral in 1120 :— 


“Consilio” (it says) “Radulphi Cantuariensis ecclesize Archi- 
episcopi et totius cleri et populi ejusdem ccepit monasterium 


1 Rolls ed., p. 45. ? Lib. Land., p. 82. 
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majus construere in honore Petri Apostoli et sanctorum confes- 
sorum Dubricii Tiliaui Ondocei.” 


The passage cited from Gryffydd’s grant has a very 
strong verbal resemblance to this account of the re- 
building of the Cathedral. It is also probable that a 
Welsh scribe of the tenth century would have spoken 
of the three Llandaff patrons by the local term of 
“Saint”, and not used the more strictly accurate eccle- 
siastical term, “Confessor”. On the probabilities it is 
far more likely that a Latin Bishop would add the 
name of a Latin Saint, when building a new church, 
than that a Welsh Bishop would have done so for no 
apparent cause. We know that at St. David’s the 
dedication of the Cathedral to a Latin Saint, St. An- 
drew, was the work of a Norman Bishop; and the in- 
ference is very strong, that the dedication of the Llan- 
daff Cathedral to a Latin Saint, St. Peter, was due to 
the same cause. 

The importance of this document requires that its 
genuineness should be most carefully sifted. It pur- 
ports to be witnessed by Bishop Herewald and by Mor- 
march, Merchbui,and Tutnerth,canonici Landavia. If an 
establishment with canons (using the term in the Latin 
sense) existed at Llandaff as early as the time of 
Gryffydd ap Rhys, it proves that the hold of the Latin 
Church on South Wales before the Conquest was-far 
greater than is usually supposed. But the existence 
of the “canons” at Llandaff, in our modern sense (the 
Latin sense) of the term, is most doubtful. It is true 
that canons of Llandaff are mentioned in an earlier 
grant during the episcopate of Bishop Joseph, who.died 
in 1046,'and also by Urban in his letter to Pope Calix- 
tus,? where he says that the number was twenty-four, 
and that the canons were in existence in the time of 
Rufus; but these statements of Urban are coupled 
with assertions so astounding, such as, “that from the 
coming of Augustine, Metropolitan of the Church of 
Canterbury, the Church of Llandaff was always subject 


1 Lib, Land., 258. 2 Ibid., 84, 
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to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to the King of 
England”; “that the Church of Llandaff was originally 
founded in honour of St. Peter, and was mistress of all 
other churches in Wales, as the deed of its own patron, 
St. Teilo, testifies’—that it is obvious they are the 
concoction of a Norman scribe in the time of Urban ; 
most likely written to make evidence of certain facts 
required by Urban in his case. In the very next docu- 
ment! the same three persons are witnesses, but they 
do not call themselves canons; and two of them are 
witnesses to the next document,” and are not called 
canons. Again, canons were not established at St. Da- 
vid’s until the time of Bernard, and the appointment is 
mentioned as most remarkable by Giraldus.* The ex- 
istence of canons of Llandaff in Celtic times must be 
proved by other evidence before it can be accepted as 
historical. 

This document completes the case for the Teilo 
churches as it stood before Urban became Bishop. 
That case may be thus stated. The Bishops of Llan- 
daff claimed as their property certain groups or families 
of churches in the diocese of St. David's. Most of 
these churches were either dedicated to, or called after, 
St. Teil, When Urban put forward his claim he 
based it on the alleged grant of the lands to the Church 
(that is, the Monastery) of Llandaff by the local Welsh 
chieftains, and averred that Llandaff, having once got 
the property, claimed to retain it, alleging that the 
subsequent division of the country into dioceses did not 
affect her property rights even outside the boundaries 
of her diocese. 

At first sight, arguing on Latin grounds, it is diffi- 
cult to see the basis of the Llandaff claim ; but taking 
the Celtic view, and remembering that the grants were 
made to the Monastery or Church of Llandaff, that 
they formed part of her possessions (part of the pro- 
-perty of the tribe of the Saint), and that their depend- 


1 Lib. Land., 260. 2 Tbid., 261. 
8 De Jure et Statu Eccl. Menev., Rolls ed., Op. iii, 153, 
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ent existence was really a Celtic survival, the claim 
does not seem unreasonable or preposterous. It must 
also be remembered that the claim does not depend on 
the genuineness of the documents in the Liber Landa- 
vensis. The documents there are only the mode the 
Norman Bishop used to prove his case: the claim itself 
was far older than either the documents or their com- 
pilers. This Celtic explanation may not be the right 
one; but it at least gives a reasonable explanation of 
the claim, which all others, drawn from merely Latin 
sources, have as yet failed to do. 

The second part of the story relates to the mode in 
which Llandaff enforced her claim. 

Bishop Herewald died in 1104.1 Henry I being en- 
titled to the receipt of the temporalities of the see during 
a vacancy, kept Llandaff and several other bishoprics 
vacant for along time. At last, yielding to Anselm’s re- 
quest, on the 11th March 1107, Urban was appointed 
Bishop of Llandaff.’ He is said, in the aber Landaven- 
sis, to have been the Archdeacon of Llandaff, ‘“ Landa- 
vensis ecclesize Archidiaconus”; but this is very doubtful, 
as it is not by any means clear that there was at that 
date any such office. It is true an Archdeacon of Llan- 
daff is mentioned in Huwel Dda’s Laws,’ and another is 
stated to have witnessed Gryffydd ap Rhys’ charter ;* 
and the office is referred to on other occasions. But 
the passage in Huwel Dda’s Laws that mentions the 
Archdeacon (“Archdiagon Llanndaff”) occurs only in 
the Dimetian Code, in an account of the mode the 
Laws were compiled, and of an alleged journey of 
Huwel’s to Rome to get the Laws confirmed by the 
Pope ; in all probability a later interpolation by some 
medizval copyist, for the words are wanting in some 
of the MSS.; and in others the expression is not 
‘‘ Blegewryd, Archdeacon of Llandaff”, but “ Bledrws 
vab” Bleiddvd. 

This is also the only place in the Welsh Laws where 


1 Brut y Tyw., Rolls ed., p. 81. 2 Lib. Land., 268. 
8 Ancient Laws of Wales, i, 342. * Tab. Land., 259, 
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the word “Archidiagon” is used; from which it may 
be inferred that the office was not in existence in 928, 
and we find no trace of its institution between this 
date and Urban’s consecration. 

At the same time Urban was elected to Llandaff, 
Henry filled up the other sees then vacant,— Winches- 
ter, Salisbury, Exeter, and Hereford. On the 11th 
August 1107 the five Bishops were consecrated at Can- 
terbury, in the presence of, and with the assistance of, 
Gerard, Avibihtaen of York ; Maurice, Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Gundulph of Rochester, Radulph of Chichester, 
Robert of Lincoln, Robert of Chester, Herbert of Nor- 
wich, Radulph of Durham, and John of Bath. This 
ceremony was as striking a contrast to the alleged 
election of Bishop Bledri to Llandaff, by the assembly 
of Welsh clergy and laity in 983, as can well be ima- 
gined. Whatever may have been the case on previous 
occasions, here there was no room for doubting but 
that this was the consecration of a Norman Bishop, 
according to the rites of the Latin Church, to a Nor- 
man see, of a suffragan of Canterbury by his Metropo- 
litan. The profession rolls of Canterbury leave no 
doubt on this point, as on them is to be found (for they 
are still in existence) the following profession by Ur- 
ban,— 

“Ego Urbanus electus et a te consecrandus Clamorgatensis 
Ecclesie antistes que in Walis sita est canonicam obedien- 
tiam tibi promitto et omnibus successoribus tuis tibi canonice 
succedentibus O Anselme Sanctz Dorobernensis ecclesize Archi- 
episcope et totius Britanniz Primas.”* 


This was the first occasion, so far as our existing 
evidence goes (notwithstanding the statements in the 
Inber Landavensis and elsewhere), that a Bishop of any 
Welsh see formally, and in terms, surrendered himself 
to the jurisdiction of Canterbury, and admitted the 
authority of the Latin Church in Wales; and it is a 
coincidence not to be lost sight of, that now the Welsh 
name of the see disappears; its old personal title 


1 H. and S., i, p. 308. 
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“Teilo”, being replaced by a territorial designation, 
either “ Glamorganensis’ or ‘‘ Morganwe”, or “ Llandaff”. 

At this time the see of St. David’s was occupied by 
Bishop Wilfred. This Prelate’s lines did not fall in 
pleasant places. On all sides he was attacked, and the 
bishopric of St. David’s and its possessions were re- 
garded as something to be scrambled for among its 
neighbours. On the north, Martin of Tours had formed 
the seignory of Cemaes; on the south, Arnulph de 
Montgomery and Gerald de Windsor had founded the 
earldom of Pembroke. Gerald de Windsor was esta- 
blishing himself in the lordship of Dewisland; Cenarth, 
in Emlyn, Lawrenny, and Ucceton, were also taken 
away from the Bishop.’ 

To an energetic ecclesiastic like Urban, it, no doubt, 
seemed that a fitting time had arrived to press the 
claims of Llandaff to her ancient patrimony. Some- 
where between 1107 and 1115 Urban revived and 
pressed forward the claim of St. Teilo. The claim was 
resisted, and its validity came before some kind of 
legal tribunal, for forty-eight men (twenty-four chosen 
from each diocese) are said to have decided against 
Llandaff.’ 

Urban was not a man to sit down under a reverse. 
He continued to press his point ; and if he had had to 
deal with the weak Wilfred, might have been success- 
ful; but Wilfred died in 1115, and, like Llandaff, St. 
David’s had now to submit to a Norman Bishop. The 
vacant see was filled by Queen Matilda’s chaplain, Ber- 
nard. He was consecrated in Westminster Abbey ; two 
of the Bishops assisting at such consecration were Urban 
of Glamorgan (Vrbanus Glamorgacensis) and the Irish 
Bishop of Limerick.* Like Urban, Bernard made a pro- 
fession of canonical obedience to the see of Canterbury ; 
thus both the South Wales Bishops became admittedly 
suffragans of that see, or, to quote the Gwentian Brut 


1 Jones and Freeman, p. 270. 
2 See recitals in a Bull of Honorius IT (Zid. Lant., p. 51). 
8 H. and &., i, p. 307. 
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y Tywysogion, “the Bishop of St. David’s lost his privi- 
lege, which was taken by the Bishop of Canterbury.” 

With Bernard’s consecration, Urban’s chance of esta- 
blishing his right to the Teilo churches was gone. 
Whatever Bernard’s faults may have been, he was not 
the man to allow one inch of the territory of his see to 
slip from his hands. We have no details how or when 
the quarrel began ; but most likely the death of God- 
trey, Bishop of Hereford, in 1119, seerned to Urban to 
give a good opportunity to assert his rights. At first 
Urban acted on the defensive, and appealed to the 
Pope against the treatment to which he was subjected. 
The terms of his appeal are set out at length in the 
Inber Landavensis.* 

After referring to the antiquity of the Church of 
Llandaff; the injuries it had sustained in the time of 
Bishop Herewald, especially during the reign of Wil- 
liam Rufus, Urban goes on to say, “ Not only is the 
church desolate and impoverished by having its terri- 
tories taken from it, but also by being deprived of its 
tithes and of the clergy of the diocese, both by the 
robbery of the laity and the monks, and by the great 
invasion of the territury and diocese by our brethren 
the Bishops of Hereford and St. David’s.” Nothing is 
here expressly said as tu the Teilo churches. Urban 
only states his case in general terms. 

This appeal to the Pope gave rise to a new state of 
things. When Urban sent it in he was most likely 
with Henry in Normandy, and his knowledge of the 
Pope’s position, and of the circumstances in which he 
was placed, may have led him to take this step at that 
time. 

The scene now shifts from Wales to the Continent ; 
from the petty struggles between local prelates for 
jurisdiction over a few acres of barren land, to the 
mighty struggle between Pontiff and Kaiser for the 


l Arch. Cam’. edition, p. 96. 
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jurisdiction over Western Christendom, for the supre- 
macy of the temporal over the spiritual power. 

The Emperor Henry V had, in 1118, practically com- 
pelled the then Pope, Gelasius II, to leave Rome; an 
unti-Pope had been elected, and the position was be- 
coming one of difficulty. Gelasius bowed before the 
storm, and retired to the great Abbey of Cluny to die. 
Around his deathbed it was agreed, both for reasons 
of state and reasons of fitness, that his successor should 
be Guy of Burgundy, Archbishop of Vienne. Gelasius 
died on the 29th January 1119. Guy was at once 
elected the new Pope as Calixtus II. A better selec- 
tion on behalf of the spiritual as against the imperial 
power could hardly have been made. 

Guy was the son of William-Téte-Hardie, the great 
Count of Burgundy. He was related to the King of 
Castile, the Queen of France, and the King of England. 
On them he hoped to rely for support and help in his 
contest with the Emperor. He wanted the support of 
all; he could not afford to lose the help of any. 

On the 9th Feb. 1119 Calixtus was crowned by the 
Bishop of Ostia in the Cathedral of Vienne. In the 
midst of his daily increasing difficulties Urban brought 
before him the case of Llandaff. -Nothing shows better 
the consideration given by the Pope to the details of 
ecclesiastical affairs. While he was engaged in a vital 
struggle with the Emperor, he could yet consider such 
an inconsiderable matter as the Teilo churches. A 
great Council was to be held at Rheims on the 20th 
October 1119, and to that Council Urban’s claims were 
referred. 

On the 16th October Calixtus was at Soissons. He 
there issued a Bull! receiving the Church of St. Peter 
and the holy Confessors, Dubricius, Teilo, and Oudoceus, 
at Llandaff, into the protection of the apostolic see, 
and ordaining, by his apostolic authority, that ‘ what- 
ever by the gifts of bishops, the liberality of princes, 
the offerings of the faithful, or other lawful modes, are 
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alleged to be the property of the Church of Llandaff, 
should be preserved to it safe and entire for ever.” 
Then follows a list of churches said to belong to the 
see,—a list that differs very materially from that of the 
charter of Rhydderch. It does not cover the diocese, 
nor mark the boundaries, nor specify the Teilo churches. 

Urban and Bernard had both been summoned to the 
Council at Rheims. On the 16th Oct. the Pope was at 
Soissons, on his way to Rheims. From a comparison of 
the dates it would seem that while Henry allowed all 
the Bishops with him to go to the Council, Bernard and 
the Archbishops of York and Rouen going to Rheims 
direct, Urban went round by Soissons to see the Pope. 
Whether this was a dodge of Urban to get over the 
Pope, or a device of the Pope to get rid of Urban, and 
prevent his raising troublesome questions at theCouncil, 
is hard to say. Whichever it was, it looks as if Urban 
had the first turn with the Pope ; for in addition to the 
Bull taking Llandaff under protection of the Papacy, 
Urban obtained from the Pope at Soissons, on the 16th 
October, a letter to Ralph, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ ordering him to render justice to the Church of 
Llandaff against those who detained her property, espe- 
cially against the Bishops of Hereford and St. David’s, 
who are said “ unjustly to hold her lands and parishes 
(parochias).” A letter of the same date,’ from the Pope 
to the Norman nobles of the diocese, by name, ordering 
them to restore the land taken from the Church of 
Llandaff. Another letter of the same date,’ to the 
clergy and laity of the diocese, informing them of the 
danger their souls were in on account of their spoiling 
the Church of Llandaff; ordering them to obey Urban, 
help the Church of Llandaff, and give what was due to 
the other churches in the diocese, for their rebuilding 
and restoration. Having obtained these practical re- 
sults from his visit, Urban went on to Rheims. 

The Council began on Monday, Oct. 20th, 1119. No 
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less than sixteen archbishops, two hundred bishops, 
and the same number of abbots, were present. Urban 
was not the only suitor. The King of France, the 
Countess of Poitiers, and others, as well as Urban, 
sought for justice. The Council met in the nave of 
the Cathedral of Notre Daine (‘ante crucifixam”), 
before the rood-loft. The crowd of ecclesiastics was 
so great that the scene was said to resemble the 
Day of Judgment. After celebrating Mass, and preach- 
ing a sermon, the Pope proceeded to discuss the 
questions between him and the Emperor; and, 
although pressed to do so by the King of France, re- 
fused to consider any matter until they were settled. 
Probably Urban’s dispute was not considered of the 
highest importance, for the only result of the Council 
as to it was a letter to Henry of England, dated the 
22nd of October.! The date is remarkable as that day 
was wholly taken up with the discussion as to whether 
the Pope should go to Mouzon to meet the Emperor, 
and with his preparations for his journey. There could, 
therefore, have been no real consideration of the mat- 
ter. It is more than probable that the Pope thought 
he had done enough for Urban by the Bull and letters 
sent from Soissons; and this vague, general letter to 
Henry, begging him to defend and protect the church 
of Llandatt, was sent rather to appease Henry than to 
please Urban. 

There was also another reason. Calixtus could not 
afford to make enemies, and if he had given Urban a 
triumph at the Council, he would have angered Ber- 
nard, and Bernard was not a person to be offended. 
He had been the chaplain of the English Queen, 
Matilda. He probably had some influence both with the 
English King and the Emperor, so could not be lightly 
slighted or humiliated at any time, more especially at 
this. Calixtus had given Urban what he wanted, and 
it is probable he did not send Bernard empty away. 
One of Bernard’s great sources of revenue was David's 

1 Lib. Land., p. 88, 
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shrine. Calixtus is always said to have canonised St. 
David. Calixtus was Pope for not more than five 
years, from 1119 to 1124, and this Council was the 
only time he was brought into personal relationship 
with Bernard. 1t is no improbable conjecture, that 
to gratify Bernard, and to retain his influence at the 
English and Imperial Courts, Calixtus either now 
canonised St. David, or agreed to do so; and so, when 
in 1123 he granted certain privileges to Bernard and 
the see of St. David’s,! it was not considered there 
was any necessity for, or, rather, anything to be gained 
from, a further formal canonisation. This would ex- 
plain what it is always so difficult to understand, how 
it is that in the Menevian records there is no trace 
or mention of the formal canonisation of St. David. 
It will be noticed that in this document Calixtus de- 
scribes David as Saint David, and does not speak of 
him as he usually does of Dubricius, Oudoceus, and 
Teilo, as Confessors; thus giving more strength to the 
view that the canonisation had taken place before 1123. 
The see of Hereford was not filled up until 1120, 
when Richard de Capella, one of the King’s chaplains, 
and Deputy Keeper of the Great Seal, was appointed 
to it. Urban, meanwhile, kept quiet. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Ralph, granted, in 1120, an indulgence 
to those who would contribute to rebuilding Llandaff 
Cathedral. The relics of Dubricius were removed from 
Bardsey, and deposited “in tumbam ad hoc aptam” at 
Llandaff, on the 23rd May 1120. Rebuilding his Cathe- 
dral seems to have occupied Urban for the next three 
or four years, until a change occurred in the Papacy. 
In December 1124 Calixtus died, and Lambert, 
Bishop of Ostia, succeeded him as Pope under the name 
of Honorius II. He sent John of Crema as his Legate 
to England, who held a court in London in 1125. To 
this court Urban was summoned,’ and seems to have: 
1H. and &S., i, 315; Harl. MSS. 1249, p. 128. 
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utilised his opportunities, for he obtained from the 
Cardinal a Brief confirming the indulgence granted for 
the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. 

In the same year, 1126, Urban and Robert Consul, 
Earl of Gloucester, came to an agreement as to various 
property-rights belonging to the lord of Glamorgan and 
the Bishop of Llandaff, the full text of which is given 
in the Liber Landavensis. 

In May 1127 William de Corbeuil, Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, held a synod at Westminster. Urban, Ber- 
nard, and Richard, Bishop of Hereford, were all pre- 
sent, and Urban again brought forward his claim 
against the Bishop of St. David’s. It is not quite clear 
whether both as to the boundaries of the diocese as well 
as to the Teilo churches, but certainly to the Teilo 
churches. The Council decided against Urban, so he in 
Feb. 1128 set off to Rome to appeal against this decision. 
Richard, Bishop of Hereford, had died 15th Aug. 1127, 
between the decision of the Council and the time of 
Urban going to Rome. Archbishop William de Corbeuil, 
during the vacancy of the see, administered the tempo- 
ralities, and Urban complained that the Archbishop 
was acting more harshly towards Llandaff than ever 
Bishop Richard had done. Roger de Bethune, the new 
Bishop, was not consecrated until 1131, a lapse of four 
years from his appointment. 

Urban’s journey to Rome seems to have been suc- 
cessful. Honorius, on the 18th April 1128, wrote from 
Rome’ to the clergy and laity of Ergyng, Ystradyw, 
Gower, Kidwelly, and Cantref Bychan, stating that Ur- 
ban had cited Bernard and Richard, Bishop of Here- 
ford (who Urban knew was dead), that they had not 
come, nor sent any one to appear for them, so the Pope 
gave the Teilo churches to Urban, and fixed the middle 
of next Lent (1129) for Bernard and Richard to appear. 
Till then the people were to obey Urban. 

On the 18th of April Honorius wrote to the people of 


1 Pp. 27, 2 Lib. Land , pe 36. 
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Llandaff, advising them to obey Urban, and restore to 
the Church of Llandaff the property they had taken 
from it.! Honorius then, by a Bull dated the 19th of 
April 1128,’ took the Church of Llandaff into his apos- 
tolic protection, and confirmed to it all its possessions, 
the names of a number of which are given in the Bull ; 
some of them not in dispute, and others seem to be 
selected almost at random. 

On the same day, 19th of April 1128, the Pope 
wrote to the King that he had given judgment in Ur- 
ban’s favour, as the Bishops of St. David’s and Here- 
ford had not appeared ; that he had given next Mid- 
Lent for them to appear, and meanwhile he begged the 
King not to allow Urban to be disturbed in that por- 
tion of his diocese that he, the Pope, had invested 
him with.* The Pope also sent a similar letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William de Corbeuil, order- 
ing him not to allow Urban to be disturbed by any 
one, especially not by the Bishops of St. David’s and 
Hereford. The Pope sent a similar letter to the 
- monks, chaplains, canons, and Norman barons in the 
diocese, ordering them to desist from plundering the 
Church of Llandaff.’ 

So far it would seem that Urban’s triumph was com- 
plete; but it is impossible not to suspect that the Pope 
was trifling with Urban, or Urban with the Pope. It 
is not conceivable that the Pope was ignorant of the 
Bishop of Hereford’s death. The whole affair appears 
to have been an elaborate device either to gain time 
by avoiding a decision, or to get more money for fresh 

ulls. 

Nine days after this elaborate series of Bulls and 
letters, on the 28th of April 1128, Honorius wrote® to 
Urban that William, the Archdeacon of St. David’s, had 
come to Rome, and told him that Urban had taken a 
church which had been granted and confirmed to the 
Archdeacon by an instrument in writing, and the Pope 


1 Lib, Land, p. 38. 2 Ib., p. 31. 3 Ib., p. 35. 
4 Ib., p. 34, 5 Ib., p. 36. 6 Jb, p. 30. 
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ordered Urban to restore it. The matter, therefore, 
was at large again until the 24th of March 1129 (Mid- 
Lent Sunday) the time fixed for the disputants to 
appear before the Pope to have the question settled. 

On the 7th of October 1128, the Pope wrote to the 
Archbishop, William de Corbeuil, ordering him to assist 
Urban to come to Rome to carry on his appeal.’ A let- 
ter of the same date was sent to Henry, asking him 
to permit Urban to come to Rome to transact his busi- 
ness. Permission was given, and in the spring of 1129 
Urban went to Rome. 

On the 4th of April 1129, the Pope, as the Bishops 
of St. David’s and Hereford did not appear, issued a 
Bull’ granting to Urban Gower, Kidwelly, Cantref By- 
chan, Ystradyw, and Ergyng. On the same day, the 
4th of April, the Pope wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ordering him to enforce the judgment in 
Urban’s favour; to the King,* begging him to see 
the judgment was carried out ; and to the clergy and 
laity of the diocese, directing them to obey the judg- 
ment.’ On the 5th of April 1129 the Pope issued an- 
other Bull specifying certain places as the possessions 
of the Church of Llandaff.® 

The same devices that had been used in the pre- 
vious year were repeated. The Bull had been issued 
on the 5th of April 1129; on the 27th the Pope wrote 
to Urban informing him that Bernard had appeared, 
bringing letters from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the King, and certain English barons, and fixing the 
Feast of St. Luke in the next year (Oct. 18th, 1130) as 
the day for the decision of the dispute.’ 

It seems very doubtful if the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop were not working for their mutual advantage, 
as the see of Hereford was kept vacant; the Arch- 
bishop was administering the see, and taking the pro- 
fits, and corresponding with the Pope. But whatever 

1 Lib. Land., p. 38. 3 [b., p. 44. > Ib,, p. 46. 
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may have been the cause of the conduct of Honorius, he 
was not destined to decide the dispute. He died on 
the 14th of Feb. 1130, and Gregory, Cardinal of St. 
Angelo, was elected Pope as Innocent IT. 

The new Pope at once took up the Welsh dispute. 
On the 25th of Feb. 1130! he wrote to the people of 
Gower, Kidwelly, Cantref Bychan, Ystradyw, and Erg- 
yng, ordering them to obey Urban. In March the Pope 
wrote to Bernard’ that Urban had twice been to Rome, 
and had been ordered to come again in October, but 
being weighed down by sickness, old age, and poverty, 
he was not able to do so. The Pope, therefore, had 
granted him three years, till Mid-Lent 1133, at which 
time Bernard was to attend and be prepared to answer 
for certain of the Teilo churches mentioned in the let- 
ter (Llanteliau Maur, Llanteliau Pimpseint, Cair Caiau, 
Llanteilau Mainaur, Llann-toulidauc ig Cairmrirdin, 
Llanteiliau Penntuin, Llanteiliau Pennlitgart, Llan- 
teiliau Cilretin in Emblin, Llannisann, Brodlann, and 
Llanngurfrit), all of which by right seem to belong to 
the Church of Llandaff, as the Bishop claims.” 

This is the last formal statement we get of the Teilo 
churches. It will be noticed that the claim, as stated 
here, is much narrowed down to what it had been pre- 
viously. It is still for churches outside, and wholly 
unconnected with, the diocese, but by no means what 
it was in the earlier times. 

It seems likely that the plea of old age, sickness, and 
poverty, that Urban put forward was due to the advice 
of two of his friends at Rome. John of Crema, Car- 
dinal of St. Chrysogonus, wrote to Urban’ advising him 
to stay at home for the present, telling him Bernard’s 
messenger had not been able to do anything; and 
Gregory, Cardinal of St. Sergius and Bacchus, wrote 
to Urban asking for help, and promising assistance in 
turn. 

The anti-Pope, Anacletus, drove Innocent from Rome. 


1 Lib. Land., p. 53. 8 Ib., p. 56. 
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In August 1130 Innocent was at Genoa, and wrote from 
thence, on the 12th, to Henry, asking him to protect 
Urban and his churches;! and on the same day he wrote 
to Archbishop William,” who was administering the see 
of Hereford, calling his attention to Urban’s complaints 
that inhabitants of Archenfield, excommunicated by 
Urban, were admitted to Communion at Hereford, and 
also that the Archbishop proposed to consecrate a per- 
son in Urban’s diocese (Roger de Bethune, Prior of 
Llanthony) Bishop of Hereford. The Pope ordered the 
Archbishop to abstain from this. The Archbishop 
must have got round the Pope, for on the 17th of Jan. 
1131, writing from Chartres, Innocent orders Urban to 
cease obstructing the appointment and consecration of 
Robert de Bethune.’ Urban seems to have paid a some- 
what grudging obedience to this, as he delayed the 
the consecration of Bethune as much as possible. 

On the 14th of March 1131, the Pope wrote from 
St. Quintin to the Archbishop to protect Urban’s rights 
until the suit is decided.* On the 7th of April 1131 the 
Pope wrote to Bernard from Compiégne, that the appeal 
would come on for decision on the 18th of Oct. 1131, and 
ordering him not to interfere with Urban in the mean- 
time.’ A similar letter, on the 11th of May 1131, is 
sent to Urban, ordering him to appear on the Feast of 
St. Luke, prepared to answer for Gower, Kidwelly, 
Cantref Bychan, Ystradyw, and Eiwas, as well with 
respect to the said churches as concerning Talybont.° 

Urban seems to have made many enemies. On the 
26th of May 1131 the Pope wrote to the Archbishop 
from Compiégne, ordering him to protect Urban from 
Rabel de Tankerville, who had seized St. Teilo de Llan- 
nerwalt.’ 

On the 12th of August 1131 Innocent wrote to Ur- 
ban that the suit will be decided at the Council of 
Rheims on the 18th of October 1131, which would save 


1 Lib. Land., p. 55. 3 Ib., p. 61. 5 Ib., p. 58. 
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Urban the cost of going to Rome.! At the Council of 
Rheims Bernard attended, and wanted to go on with 
the case ; but three delegates from Urban stating he 
was too ill to attend, the case was delegated to be tried 
in England by William de Corbeuil, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, and the Archbishop 
of Rouen.? 

On the 21st of Nov. 1131 the Pope wrote to Urban 
from Beaajeu, ordering him to attend before the Arch- 
bishops ;? and sent Urban, on the 13th of Feb. 1132, a 
second summons to appear before the Commission on 
the second Sunday after Easter.* On the 7th of March 
1132 the Pope wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
directing that Urban’s clerks were to have free access 
to him until the time for hearing the case.” 

On the 24th of April 1132 the Commission met in 
London.® No decision seems to have been arrived at, 
tor they met again in London on the 8th of Feb. 1133, 
when their decision was adverse to Urban.’ Against 
this decision Urban appealed to the Pope, and set off 
for Rome. Worn out by fatigue and worry and litiga- 
tion, on his way to (or, as some say, at) Rome, Urban 
died shortly after. 

Thus ended the great contest. ‘‘Adterno fine sopita 
est”, says William of Malmesbury,* “ tot enim ad curiam 
Romanam appellationibus tot itinerum expensis tot 
causidicorum conflictibus multis annis ventilata tandem 
aliquando morte Urbani apud Romam soluta vel potius 
decisa est.” 

The question of the Teilo churches was never de- 
cided on the merits. Henry, to prevent its revival, 
kept the see of Llandaff vacant for six years, till 1140. 
In 1132 Robert de Bethune was consecrated to Hereford, 
and before there was a successor to Urban the Bishop 
of Hereford and the Bishop of St. David’s had made 


1 Inb. Land., p. 63. 8 Ib., p. 60. 5 Jb., p. 62. 
2 Tb. . 4 Ib. 
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good their title to the disputed churches and territory, 
on the basis of beats possidentes. 

Robert de Bethune, successor at Hereford of Gilbert 
Foliot (1148-63), wrote to David, the successor of Ber- 
nard at St. David’s, asking him to meet the Bishop of 
Llandaff at Hereford, to talk over boundaries ; but 
it does not appear that anything came of it. A cen- 
tury later (1236) the Pope wrote to the Bishop, Arch- 
deacons, and Dean of Worcester, appointing them, 
on the complaint of the Bishop of Hereford, to mark 
out the boundaries between the dioceses of Here- 
ford, St. David’s, Llandaff, and St. Asaph: in other 
words, the ecclesiastical division between England and 
Wales. But there is no further trace of the Teilo 
churches, or the proprietary claims of the Church of 
Llandaff. These claims were allowed to sleep, and are 
usually regarded not as a trace of the existence of the 
ancient Celtic Church, but, to use the words of William 


of Malmesbury, “nam et Apostolicus zquitate rei per- 
pensa religioni et justitiz Menevensis Episcopi qua de- 
cebat sententia satisfecit.”” 


1 Hist. Mon., i, 7. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE STATUTE-BOOK 
OF ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 


BY THE REV. CANON BEVAN. 


Statute of Bishop David Martin authorising the Appointment of a 
Rector and a Vicar for the Church of St. Edmund the Martyr, 
Crickhowell, Breconshire. 


Tue following document presents several points of 
interest, some of a local, others of a more general 
character. It supplies an example of an early subdivi- 
sion of a large parish ; it shows the freedom with which 
endowments could be dealt with under the joint action 
of the patron of a benefice and the bishop of the dio- 
cese ; and it explains the intention of the arrangement 
whereby parishes were occasionally provided with two 
incumbents, a rector and a vicar. 

Down to the time of this statute (A.D. 1303) Crick- 
howell was included in the parish of Llangattock, the 
church of which is situated on the other side of the 
river Usk. Even to this day the parish of Llangenney, 
lying beyond Crickhowell on the same side of the 
river, remains attached to Llangattock. 

Chapels-of-ease (as we should now call them) had 
been established from an early date in the outlying 
parts of the parish, and frequent mention is made, in 
the following document, of a chapel dedicated to St. 
Mary (Llanfair, as it was named in the Welsh lan- 
guage), in what is now the parish of Crickhowell. This 
was situated about a mile from the town, by the side 
of the road leading to Brecon, on a farm which still 
bears the name. It ranked as a capella baptismalis, 
which placed it above a capella simply so called, inas- 
much as the sacrament of baptism and other offices 
might be administered within its walls. It thus at- 
tained a position of partial independence of the mother- 
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church, the minister being entitled to the offerings 
presented at it. 

In addition to this chapel there was a private chapel 
in the Castle of Crickhowell, for which the incumbent 
of Llangattock was responsible. 

Such was the state of things when Dame Sibyl 
Pauncefoot,' then lady of the manor of Crickhowell, 
undertook to build a church in a more convenient site, 
and on a larger scale, for the use of the inhabitants of 
the town, which, growing up under the protection of 
the Castle, was already of sufficient importance to have 
received the privilege of holding fairs and a weekly 
market. The church was dedicated to St. Edmund the 
Martyr ; not apparently from any predilection on the 
part of the founder for that Saint, but out of compli- 
ment to the Bishop, who had appended to his proper 
name the title “de Sancto Edmundo”. 

The Bishop, by the following deed, ratifies the ar- 
rangements proposed by Dame Sibyl, with the consent 
of her two sons, Sir Grimbald Pauncefoot, her heir, and 
Master Emmeric Pauncefoot, then Rector of Llangat- 
tock. The revenue of the church was to be divided 
between the rector, the vicar, and a comportionist, each 
receiving a third part of the tithe ; while the offerings 
made both at the church and the chapel were to be 
divided between the two former, with the exception of 
such as were made at the altars, which were reserved 
for the rector exclusively. The rector and vicar held 
very much the same relative positions as an incumbent. 
and his curate in the present day, and their duties are 
defined in the following deed. No duties were assigned 
to the comportionist,’ nor is it even specified that he 


1 This lady was the daughter of Sir Hugh Turbervil, from whom 
she inherited the manor of Crickhowell. She married Sir Grimbald 
Pauncefort, and their descendants continued in possession of the 
property until the reign of Henry VI, when Sir Hugh Pauncefoot 
dying without issue, bequeathed it to the King. 

2 The term “ comportionist” means one who has a share of the 
income of a benefice. In many cases the comportionist takes a 
share in the duty, either for a portion of the parish, or for a portion 
of the year in the same church. 
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should be in Holy Orders ; but it was clearly intended 
that he should reside within the parish, inasmuch as a 
portion of the glebe was assigned to him for a house. 

At the time of the Reformation the income of the 
benefice was divided, as we learn from Henry VIII’s 
Valor Ecclesiasticus, between the rector, vicar, and 
comportionist, in the proportions of £5: 9 : 8, £3:17: 10, 
£4:14:7 respectively; the comportionist somehow 
receiving a larger portion than the vicar, though the 
latter had a share of the offerings in addition to the 
tithe. 

Down to this period the rector may have continued 
to take his fair share in the duty of the parish ; but 
subsequently to the passing of 21 Henry VIII, c. 13, 
he could not be compelled to reside, and consequently 
his office lapsed into a sinecure, and was held as a sepa- 
rate piece of preferment by aclerk in Holy Orders until 
1851, when it was united with the vicarage. The com- 
portionist’s tithe was alienated from the church after 
the Reformation, just as monastic tithes were, and be- 
came the private property of the patron. 

The baptismal chapel of Llanfair fell into disuse, and 
so into disrepair, from the time when the whole duty 
of the parish devolved on the vicar. Portions of its 
walls survived down to the commencement of this cen- 
tury ; but these have since disappeared, and no vestige 
of the building now remains. 


“Universis sancte Matris Ecclesiz filiis ad ques presentes 
literee pervenerint David permissione diviné Menev. Episco- 
pus Salutem eternam in Domino Universitati vestre notum 
facimus per preesentes quod nos ad honorem Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et ad laudem gloriose Virginis Marie ejus matris et pro 
cultu divino in Ecclesia Dei ampliando quandam ordinationem 
salubrem utilem et proficuam circa statum et rerum promotionem 
Ecclesie beati Kdmundi de Crughowel Parochii de Capella 
beatze Marie ejusdem de consensu nobilis mulieris Domine 
Sibillee Pancefort viduee Domine et Heredes de Crughowel ac 
vere patron dicts Ecclesie Sti. Edmundi et Ecclesize de Lan- 
cadoc necnon et de consensu Domini Grimbaldi militis filii et 
heredis ejusdem expresso ac item de consensu et concordi 
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voluntate Capituli nostri Menev. ordine qui sequitur auctore 
Domino duximus adhibendam 

“In primis Ecclesiam Sti. Ediundi preefatam per nos dedi- 
catam et consecratam in Dei nomine constituimus Parochialem 
et item Baptismalem Capellam beatz Marie predictam propter 
exilitatem ejusdem Ecclesiz Sti. Edmundi tanquam membrum 
et filiam nexu filiali eidem subjiciendo et item in omnibus an- 
nectendo Insuper ordinantes et statuentes ut cum dicta Eccle- 
sia Sti. Edmundi et Capella sua predicta Rectore vacaverit - 
Presbyter idoneus et honestus per preedictam Dominam et Patro- 
nam vel ejus heredes nobis vel alio Diocesano in Rectorem 
dictze Ecclesi canonicé admissus in ejus admissione jurabit 
continuam residentiam in dicta Ecclesia facere personaliter 

“ Preeterea ordinamus et statuimus quod quilibet Rector dicte 
Ecclesiz Sti. Edmundi et Capelle suze predicte qui pro tem- 
pore fuerit habeat secum unum Vicarium probum virum provi- 
dum et honestum residentem personaliter in eAdem cui de tertia 
parte omnium fructuum et obventionum dictz Ecclesie matris 
et Capellze ejusdem excepto dominico! Sanctuarii ejusdem Eccle- 
size et suze Capelli et exceptaé quidam portione per Magistrum 
Emmericum Pancefort Rectorem prefatz Ecclesize de Lancadoc 
aliquo tempore retenta et postmodum per eundem in manu nos- 
tra resignat’ nomine Vicari ad predicti Vicarii sustentationem 
volumus et disponimus provideri Et ne predicta Capella beatz 
Marie debito in divinis officiis defraudetur obsequio statuimus 
et ordinamus ut in qualibet hebdomade viz. Die Dominica Die 
Mercurii et Die Veneris Missa celebretur in eAédem quandoque 
per Rectorem quandoque per Vicarium alternis vicibus prout 
inter eos melius viderint expedire Nihilominus proviso quod 
deserviatur per eosdem Capella castri predicti loci prout ab 
antiquo fieri consuevit Et quod Rector et Vicarius dict Eccle- 
sie et sure Capelle omnia onera episcopalia Archidiaconalia et 
quecunque alia ordinalia et extraordinalia pro rata portionis 
cujuslibet eorum omni tempore sustinebunt Adjicientes quod 
Rector dicte Ecclesiz Sti. Edmundi solus habeat totum domini- 
cum predicti sanctuarii dicte Ecclesie Sti. Edmundi et sue 
capelle cum suis libertatibus et pertinentiis nullé communione 
facté de eodem dominico cum Vicario Ecclesie antedicte Ad 
hee cum corpora omnium descendentium apud Capellam de 
Lanveir et item apud villam dicti Castri de Crugh aliquo tem- 


1 The term “ dominicum’’, as here used in connection with “ sanc- 
tuarii’, apparently refers, not to the fabric of the chancel, which is 
its more usual sense, but to the offerings made at the celebration of 
the Mass, or at other offices celebrated in the chancel. 
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pore in dicté Ecclesié de Lancadoc consueverint sepeliri ac pre- 
fatus Mt Emmericus Rector ejusdem Ecclesia de Lancadoc 
fuisset in possessione vel quasi percipiendi omnia mortuaria ob- 
lationes et legata occasione predictorum mortuorum quoquo 
modo provenientia nec non ad tertiam partem omnium decima- 
rum majorum et minorum viz. cujuslibet generis bladi fceni 
pullanorum vitulorum porcellorum agnorum lane caseorum et 
cujuscunque albi seu lacticinii mellis hortorum seu curtilagii et 
gurgitis positi super Uscam juxta Crugh una cum totali decima 
molendini loci ejusdem de locis preedictis quomodolibet prove- 
nientium extitissetque in possessione habendi et recipiendi qua- 
tuordecim denarios ad solvendum Procuratorem Archidiaconi 
Brechoniz et quinque denarios ad solvendum Synodalia nomine 
contributionis annuatim de Capella de Lanveir memorata dic- 
tus tamen Emmericus advertens quod loca predicta de quibus 
premissa percipere consuevit constituta non sunt infra limites 
Parochie Ecclesize suse preedicte et quod non potuit ea diutius 
sine gravi periculo anime retinere unde predicta omnia et sin- 
gula in manu nostra libere resignavit nos requirens humiliter 
et devoté ut de omnibus illis et singulis ordinaremus prout 
secundum Deum salubrius videremus ordinanda sicut in literis 
resignationis ejusdem de his omnibus plenius continetur Unde 
nos provida deliberatione statuimus et etiam ordinamus ut tota 
hujusmodi portio predicta in manu nostra per dictum Magis- 
trum Emmericum ut premittitur resignata exceptis mortuariis 
et oblationibus defunctorum per nos et successores nostros cum 
vacaverit conferatur alicui Presbytero idoneo quem dicta Domina 
et Patrona vel ejus heredes ad ipsam portionem sub preedictis 
particulis limitatam nobis seu successoribus nostris duxerint 
presentando qui jurabit in nostra presenti vel nostrorum suc- 
cessorum quod residebit personaliter et continué ad celebranda 
divina officia et Missarum solemnia in dicta Ecclesia Sti. Ed- 
mundi juxta dispositionem et ordinationem dicte Domine et 
Patron et Heredum ejusdem Preedicta verd mortuaria et ob- 
lationes defunctorum superius per nos excepta predictis Rectori 
et Vicario Ecclesie Sancti Edmundi ad eorum relevationem 
assignamus inter eos pro rata portionis utriusque communiter 
dividenda Pecuniam vero predictam superitis resignatam in 
usum et utilitatem dictorum Rectoris et Vicarii pro rata portio- 
nis cujuslibet eorum statuimus fore convertendam Czeterum 
volumus et ordinamus quod predicti Rector et Vicarius et item 
comportionarius quilibet pro tertia parte pro se tantum Parochi- 
anis conferant et contribuant de bonis suis ad reparationem et 
cooperationem Capelle beatz Maric antedicte De manso vero 
seu area dict Ecclesie Sti. Edmundi per predictam Dominam 
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et Patronam ad edificandum in eadem collata disponimus et 
item ordinamus quod Rector dictz Ecclesie medietatem dicti 
mansi habeat pro edificiis construendis vel ares et quod ceeteri 
duo viz. Vicarius et Comportionarius antedicti alteram medieta- 
tem habeant inter ipsos secundum arbitrium bonorum et fide 
dignorum dividendam in quibus locis sic divisis precipimus et 
statuimus edificia competentia per preedictos fieri et honesta 
In cujus rei testimonium sigillum nostrum una cum sigillo com- 
muni dicti Capituli nostri Menev. presenti ordinationi duximus 
apponendum Datum apud London Die Dominica proxime post 
festum beati Laurentii Martyris anno Domini 1303 consecratio- 
nis nostre octavo”. 





TRANSLATION. 


David, by Divine permission. Bishop of St. David’s, to all sons 
of Holy Mother Church to whom these presents come, eternal 
salvation in the Lord. We make known to you all by these 
presents that we, for the honour of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the praise of the glorious Virgin Mary His Mother, and 


for the advancement of Divine worship in the Church of God, 
have thought fit, the Lord guiding us, that an arrangement 
sound, useful, and beneficial, should be made concerning the 
state and advancement of the Church of the Blessed Edmund of 
Crickhowell and the Chapel of the Blessed Mary of the same 
place, with the consent of the noble lady, Dame Sibilla Paunce- 
foot, widow, lady and heiress [of the manor] of Crickhowell, and 
true patroness of the said Church of St. Edmund and of the 
Church of Llangattock, with the express consent of Sir Grim- 
bald, son and heir of the same, and likewise with the consent and 
hearty good will of our Chapter of St. David’s, as here follows: 

First, we, in the name of God, constitute the Church of St. 
Edmund, dedicated and consecrated by us, to be a parish church ; 
and on account of its poverty we constitute the aforesaid baptis- 
mal Chapel of the Blessed Mary a member and daughter of the 
Church of St. Edmund, by subjecting it to the same in a filial 
bond, and annexing it in all things: moreover ordaining and 
establishing that when the said Church of St. Edmund and its 
Chapel aforesaid shall be without a rector, a fit and proper 
priest, having been presented by the aforesaid lady and patron- 
ess, or her heirs, and canonically instituted by us or some other 
Diocesan, shall make oath that he will constantly and person- 
ally reside in the [parish of the] said church. 

Further, we ordain and resolve that the rector for the time 
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being of the said Church of St. Edmund and its Chapel afore- 
said, shall have with him an upright, prudent, and worthy man 
as a vicar, personally resident in the same, for whose support 
we will and ordain to set aside the third part of all the income 
and fees of the said mother-church and its chapel, with the 
exception of the offerings of the sanctuary of the said church 
and chapel ; and also with the exception of a certain portion 
formerly held by Master Emmeric Pauncefoot, Rector of the said 
Church of Llangattock, and now given by him into our hand 
under the title of the vicarage. And in order that the Chapel of 
the Blessed Mary may not be slighted in the offices of reli- 
gion through indolence we resolve and ordain that on Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday in every week Mass be celebrated in 
the same by the rector and vicar alternately, as they themselves 
see fit to arrange. Provided, nevertheless, that the chapel in 
the Castle of the aforesaid place be served by them, as was wont 
to be done in past times; and that the rector and vicar of the 
said church and chapel shall at all times bear all episcopal, 
archidiaconal, and other charges, ordinary and extraordinary, in 
proportion to vach of their shares. And further, that the rector 
of the said Church of St. Edmund shall alone have the offerings 
of the sanctuary of the said church and chapel, with its liberties 
and properties, the vicar not having any share in those offerings. 
Moreover, since the bodies of all who die in the chapelry of 
Llanfair, and in the town of the said Castle of Crickhowell, had 
heretofore been buried in the said Church of Llangattock, and 
the aforesaid Master Emmeric, Rector of the said church, had 
been in the possession or receipt of all the mortuary fees, obla- 
tions, or legacies of the said deceased, in whatever manner they 
came ; and also of the third part of all the tithes, both great 
and small, viz., of all kinds of grain, hay, colts, calves, pigs, 
lambs, wool, cheese, all produce of milk, honey, of gardens or 
curtilage, and of the mill-stream above the Usk near Crick- 
howell, together with the whole tithe of the mill of the same 
place, howsoever arising from the aforesaid places; and whereas 
he had been in receipt of fourteen pence to pay to the Proctor 
of the Archdeacon of Brecon, and five pence to pay synodals} 
as an annual contribution from the Chapel of Llanfair, never- 
theless the said Emmeric, perceiving that the places from which 
he was wont to receive the above-mentioned amounts do not 
fall within the boundaries of his own parish aforesaid, and as 
he could not any longer retain those amounts without grave 


1 Synodals are payments due to the Bishop out of the revenues 
of a benefice. 
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peril to his soul, therefore he has freely resigned into our hands 
all and each of the aforesaid, humbly and loyally requesting us 
to order, concerning each and all of them, what we might deem 
best according to the will of God, as is set forth more fully in 
his letter of relinquishing them. Wherefore we, after careful 
consideration, resolve and ordain that all such portion aforesaid 
relinquished, as set forth, into our hand by the said Master 
Emmeric (the mortuary dues and offerings of the dead excepted), 
be conferred, whenever a vacancy occurs, upon some fit priest 
whom the said lady and patroness shall bring and present to 
us or our successors for that same portion, limited in respect 
to the aforesaid particulars ; who shall make oath that he will 
personally be in continual residence in the parish of the said 
Church of St. Edmund to offer Divine worship and the rites 
of the Mass, according to the arrangement and ordinance of the 
said lady and patroness and her heirs. Moreover, we assign to 
the said rector and vicar of the Church of St. Edmund the 
above mortuary dues and offerings of the dead, as excepted by 
us, for their maintenance, to be divided between them in pro- 
portion to each one’s share. Moreover, we decree that the 
money relinquished as aforesaid be applied to the use and en- 
joyment of the said rector and vicar, in proportion to the share 
of each. We further will and ordain that the aforesaid rector 
and vicar, and also any comportionist, do contribute out of his 
property, in proportion to his third portion for himself alone, to 
the parishioners, for the repair and support of the aforesaid 
Chapel of the Blessed Mary. Concerning the glebe or enclosure 
belonging to the said Church of St. Edmund, “and given by the 
aforesaid lady and patroness for dwelling-houses, we decide and 
ordain that the rector of the said church have one half of the 
said glebe or enclosure for building, and that the other two, 
namely the vicar and comportionist aforesaid, have the other 
half between them, to be divided according to the decision of 
good and trustworthy men; in which places, so divided, we 
direct and order that suitable and seemly residences be erected 
by the aforesaid. In witness whereof we have thought fit that 
our seal, together with the seal of our Chapter of St. David’s, 
be affixed to the present ordinance. Given in London on the 
Sunday next after the Feast of the Blessed Laurence, Martyr, 
in the year of Our Lord 1303, and in the eighth year of our 
consecration. 
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A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE PRAMONSTRATENSIAN 
ABBEY OF TALLEY. 


BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 128.) 


III. 


THE desirable estate of ‘‘ Buthelan”, for whose posses- 
sion the Cistercians of Whitland had schemed and 
sinned, was situated in the fertile vale of Aeron, almost 
equidistant from both Talley and Whitland. The re- 
turn of the possessions of the latter Monastery, made 
in the year 1291, contains the following entry: “The 
Abbot also has at Redelantowy and Thirnewe, Crucheir, 
Hanctyron, and Blaynbedin (al. Glainhedin), nine caru- 
cates of land, with rents and mills in divers places, and 
other commodities, £6.” 

In the Valor Ecclesiasticus, compiled in a.p. 1534, 
the same estate is returned as “ the Grange of Rydlan 
Deyby”, and valued at £29:8:2, by far the largest 
item in the return of the possessions of Whitland. A 
“mill of Rydlan Deivy” also brought in £2 a year, and 
“a fulling mill at Ridlan Deivy” was worth half a mark. 

Giraldus’s work, the Speculum Ecclesia, in which the 
name of Buthelan is found, has been preserved to us 
in but one MS. (British Museum, Cott. Tib. B xiii). The 
capital letter is much more like a B than an R, though 
it is. not so unmistakably the latter as to remove the 
doubt that the scribe intended it to represent the for- 
mer. However that may be, there can be no question 
that this emendation of the text is required, and it is 
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gratifying to be able to locate the source of so interest- 
ing an episode in the monastic annals of Wales. 

If the Ordnance Map of Cardiganshire be consulted, 
the parish of Lampeter will be found to be divided 
between the townships of Rhyddlan Ucha and Rhydd- 
lan Issa, and the name is also perpetuated in a farm in 
the parish. This is, no doubt, the site of the grange 
the name of which Dr. Brewer read as ‘‘ Buthelan”. A 
small stream flows into the Teivy, upon the banks of 
which were situated the mills of ‘ Rydlan Deivy”. 

The name of Rhyddlan or Rhuddlan is found in 
several parts of the Principality, the best known being 
the castellated town in Flintshire. This is usually 
Anglicised by medizeval scribes as “‘ Rothelan”. In the 
same way the Carmarthenshire Drysllwyn becomes 
Drosselan or Drusselane ; and following the like ana- 
logy, the grange of Rhyddlan became to Giraldus 
Ruthelan, or, to his scribe, Buthelan. 

The election of Gervase, Abbot of Talley, to the see 
of St. David’s in a.p. 1215, has been already noticed. 
He is said by Leland (and the statement is repeated 
by all the later authorities) to have appropriated the 
churches of Llandeilo Fawr and Llanegwad to the 
Abbey. The fact is antecedently probable, and Leland 
had, no doubt, good authority for it ; while the follow- 
ing document proves that the canons had, by some 
means or other, obtained. possession of both churches : 


“Omnibus Christi fidelibus presentes literes inspecturis vel 
audituris ffrater Gruffinus Abbas de Talelechu et ejusdem loci 
totus conventus eternam in Domino Salutem. Notum facimus 
quod cum venerandus pater Dominus Anselmus Menev’ Episco- 
pus et ejusdem loci capitalum coram Domino Wygornien’ Ep’o 
et Collegiis suis auctoritate Apostolorum contra Nos movissent 
questionem super Ecclesiis de Llanteylauvaur et de Llanogaut- 
vaur et super terra de Penloyn-hou et de Kylarzun? sita in 
parochia de Lanegautvaur que omnia dicebant et asserebant ad 
jus et proprietatem Eccl’iz Meneven’ pertinere. ‘l'andem post 
multas altercationes coram dictis et aliis judicibus inter nos 


1 In margin, “ Kilarthy”. 


15? 
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habitas Nos de bonorum virorum Consilio habito prius super 
hee diligenti tractatu propter bonum pacis totam terram pre- 
dictam integraliter eum finibus et divisis suis beate David et 
Ecclesize Meneven’ simpliciter et pure nullo retento duximus 
restituendum imperpetuum cum bona pure et amore possiden- 
dam Obligantes nos et Monasterium n’rum nichilominus eidem 
Episcopo et Capitulo ad solutionem sex marcarum annue pen- 
sionis videl’t trium marcarum in Pentecoste et trium in Natale 
D’ni pro predictis Ecclesiis de Lanteylavaur et Lanegautvaur 
quas predicti Dominus Ep’us et Capitulum nobis et Monasterio 
nostro ad proprios usus imperpetuum possidendas concesserunt. 
In cujus rei testimonium et perpetuam firmitatem Nos presen- 
tes literas patentes sigillis n’ras sigillatas p’dicto D’no Episcopo 
et Capitulo duximus concedendas. Data anno gratiz millesimo 
ccmo trigesimo nono [1239] apud Brechon die Veneris in heb- 
domada Pasche. Valeat universitas vestra in Domino.”? 


The church and vill of Llandeilo Fawr first belonged 
to the bishopric of Llandaff—the see of St. Teilo—but 
by the commencement of the twelfth century, by some 
unknown means, it had passed into the diocese of St. 
David’s. Gervase, as Bishop of St. David’s, possessed 
large estates in the vale of Towy, including the town 
of Llandeilo, with the pleas and perquisites of its court 
and the dues of its inhabitants. Amongst the unpub- 
lished documents at the Public Record Office is a 
petition to the King and Council, without date, in 
which the Bishop complains that the governor of the 
adjacent castle of Dynevor (then in the hands of the 
Crown) had collected the customary payments for the 
brewing of ale, to the injury of the Bishop. When 
the church and its revenues, together with some adja- 
cent land, were annexed to the Abbey of Talley, it was 
inevitable that the question of jurisdiction should arise. 
As we do not know the circumstances under which the 
abbey had become possessed of the churches, we are 
unable to pass judgment upon the above agreement. 
We know that it continued in force during the exist- 
ence of the monastery, as the receipt of the Abbot. of 
Talley’s “ pension” of £4 is annually recorded in the 


1 Brit. Muse, Harl. MS, 1249, fo. 143, 
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Custumal Book of St. David’s. It is, however, highly 
improbable that Bishop Gervase was the donor of these 
two churches. The Inspeximus Charter of a.D. 1325 
distinctly ascribes the gift to Rhys ab Gruffudd, the 
founder, or to his son Rhys Gryg, which is corroborated 
by a document in Harleian 1249. This is a collection 
of deeds and instruments relating to the bishopric of 
St. David's, and though itself compiled in the seven- 
teenth century, was unquestionably drawn from earlier, 
perhaps original, materials. At folio 88 is an agree- 
ment, dated a.p. 1222, entered into between Bishop 
Gervase and Rhys, whereby the latter acknowledged 
the right of the Bishop to the entire commot of Llan- 
teilow Mawr, and surrendered various portions of the 
same, “ excepting the lands of the canons of Tallech 
which he [Rhys] or his had given to the church of 
Lanteilau Maur or to the lord of Talelech in free and 
perpetual alms, with the good will of the bishop and 
assent of the chapter of St. David’s.” Therefore 
Gervase’s share in the appropriation of the two churches 
to Talley was probably limited to approval of the action 
of Rhys Gryg. 

We are unfortunately left in total ignorance of the 
numbers and constitution of the convent at any period 
of its existence save at its close, but it would seem that 
at the date of the document just referred to (A.D. 1222) 
the house contained the usual staff of a small and well- 
conducted monastery. Amongst the witnesses, besides 
the Abbot, are the prior and a canon ; and the presence 
of a prior infers a properly ordered distribution of the 
usual monastic offices. 

In 1226 the Abbot of Taleleghan received a grant 
of twenty shillings from the Exchequer by gift of King 
Henry ILI, probably towards the completion or enlarge- 
ment of the house. 

In Mr. Clark’s valuable collection of Glamorgan 
Charters are two documents, one of which is specifically 
stated to bear reference to the Prior of Talley. It 
appears that in 1261 a dispute arose between the 
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Abbots of Gloucester and Margam (both Cistercian 
houses) respecting the tithes of the church of Llan- 
carvan. The Prior of Talecho, as commissary of the 
Abbot of Wigmore, and a canon of Llandaff, were dele- 
gated to hear the cause, which they proceeded to do on 
the Wednesday after the feast of St. Agatha, a.p. 1262, 
in the church of St. John at Cardiff (Charters, vol. i, 
p. 121). Three years later (lst August 1265) we have 
uw letter from the Dean of Gronith to the Prior of Tal- 
leletho, commissary of the Abbot of Wigmore, and to the 
same canon, informing them that he has warned the 
Abbot of Gloucester, under pain of ecclesiastical cen- 
sure, of his debt of £100 due to Margam Abbey 
(Charters, vol. iii, p. 516). 

I have been altogether unable to identify this Prior 
of Talecho or Talleletho, who was commissioner for the 
Abbot of Welbeck, but I do not think he could have 
been connected with Talley. In the first place, it is 
highly improbable that the abbot of an English Cis- 
tercian house would have as his agent the second 
official (for the head of Talley was an abbot) of a small 
house situate in a distant and inaccessible part of 
Wales; and secondly, it was not usual in disputes 
between two houses of the same Order to delegate the 
settlement of the dispute to the head of a house of 
another Order. On the other hand, the name is similar 
to the medieval forms of Talley, where we know a prior 
existed. 

The patronage of the Abbey of Talley had continued 
either in the branch of the family of its founder, Rhys 
ab Gruffudd, which continued to occupy its ancestral 
seat of Dinevwr, or in the offshoot whose stronghold 
was the neighbouring castle of Drysllwyn. Neverthe- 
less, the supremacy, perhaps the superior sanctity, of 
the Cistercian houses of Strata Florida and Whitland 
is evidenced by the fact that we have record of only 
one member of the Rhys ab Gruffudd family being laid 
to rest within the conventual church of Talley. The 
Brut y Tywysogion, under date 1271, has the following 
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record :—“In the ensuing year (1271), the sixth day 
after August, died Maredudd, son of Rhys the Hoarse, 
in the castle of Dryslwyn, and was buried at Whitland 
in front of the great altar. Three weeks later died 
Rhys the younger ap Rhys Mechyll [ap Rhys the 
Hoarse] in the castle of Dinefwr, and was buried in 
Tal y Llycheu.” 

The following sketch-pedigree sets forth the rela- 
tionship between the personages whose deaths are thus 
recorded, and shows their descent from Prince Rhys ap 


Gruffudd : 
Prince Rhys ab Gruffudd, Justiciar of South Wales, 








ob. 1197 
| 
| | 

Gruffudd ab Rhys, Rhys Gryg (the Hoarse), 
ob. 1201, buried at ob. 1283, buried at 

Strata Florida St. David’s (Ann. Camb.) 

| | 
Rhys Mechyll, ob. 1244 Maredudd ab Rhys, 0b. 1271 
Rhys Vychan, or the Younger, Rhys, ob. 1291 


ob. 1271 (the Rhys son of 
Rhys of the Confirmation Charter of 17 Edw. II, see p. 39). 


The absence of sepulchral monuments or inscriptions 
from the disinterred remains of Talley forbids any dog- 
matic opinion upon the subject; but it may, I think, 
be questioned whether we can implicitly accept the 
above statement of the Welsh annalist. The Latin 
scribe of the Annales Cambrie does not record the 
death or sepulture of Rhys Vychan, though his silence 
goes for nothing in opposition to the direct statement 
of the writer of the Brut. But amongst the papers of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer was once a document 
of which I think there now remains only the following 
brief abstract. of its contents, “ Litteree Abbatis Pre- 
monstrat. de Missis et Orationibus Mereduco fil. Res, 
etc.” This is no more than the entry in a Calendar 
made about the year 1328, and as there is little reason 
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to hope that the document itself has survived, we are 
unable to state with certainty that the letter announc- 
ing the due performance of the services for the soul of 
Meredydd ap Rhys emanated from the Premonstra- 
tensian Abbot of Talley, or whether it was a notification 
from the head house of the Order at Preemontré. Most 
probably it was the former. If such be the case, it 
almost certainly follows that Meredydd ab Rhys was 
buried, not at Whitland, but at Talley. The Welsh 
chronicler of the Brut was a Cistercian monk, probably 
contemporary with the circumstances he records, as his 
chronicle ends with the year 1282, and the appropria- 
tion of the bones of a powerful Welsh chieftain may 
have been a “pious fraud”, in continuation of the 
much less justifiable attempt of nearly a century before. 

Some half century later we find the Abbot of Talley 
occupying the curious position of arbitrator in an 
ecclesiastical dispute, which is thus referred to by 
Archdeacon Thomas in his excellent History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph (p. 43) :— 


“About the year 1273 there commenced, between Bishop Anian 
[of St. Asaph] and the Abbot of Valle Crucis, an important con- 
troversy relative to the patronage of those churches, the great 
tithes of which had been granted by his predecessors to the 
foundation. The Abbot held that, having become canonically pos- 
sessed, from early times, of the church of Llangollen, with its ca- 
pelle of Wrexham, Ruabon, Y Waun (Chirk), Llansaintffraid, and 
Llandegla, one vicar in the mother-church was sufficient for the 
whole. The Bishop, on the other hand, insisted upon appoint- 
ing a vicar in each of the capelle also. From this the Abbot 
appealed to the Pope, whose delegate, the Abbot of Talyllechau, 
or Talley in Carmarthenshire, gave sentence against the Bishop, 
condemning him to pay £5, and the vicars £60, by way of resti- 
tution to the Abbot; and on Anian’s appeal to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he excommunicated him, The Abbot of Taly- 
llechau is hereupon admonished by the Archbishop to revoke 
the sentence of excommunication, and the Archdeacon of Angle- 
sea is appointed his substitute in the case. Finally Anian con- 
cedes his sequestrated benefices to the Abbot and Convent at a 
Visitation holden by him at Album Monasterium (Oswestry).” 


The different expeditions of Llywelyn ap Lorwerth 
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and Llywelyn ap Gruffydd to South Wales, and the 
disturbances connected with the last struggle of the 
Welsh, appear to have passed Talley by unscathed, 
though it would be rash to assume this merely from 
the silence of the annalists. There is no record of the 
destruction of Whitland Abbey, the ancient rival of 
Talley, but an unpublished petition of the Abbot solicits 
the royal generosity because of the damage done to the 
monastery during the recent wars. It is its misfortune 
and ours that Talley found amongst her canons no 
chronicler of her simple annals or of her title to 
remembrance. 

The disorder of the times had, nevertheless, infected 
the inmates of theconvent. In 1285 Talley was placed 
under the “paternal jurisdiction” of the Abbot of 
Welbeck, the premier English house of the Praemon- 
stratensian Order, for the better maintaining of right 
rule and honest conversation. A copy of the document 
is to be found in the Cartulary of Welbeck (Harl. 3640), 
but the following is taken from the Charter Roll, 13th 
Edw. I, No. 129, at the Public Record Office : 


“P’ Abb’e et Conuentui Rex Archiepiscopis etc. salutem. 
de Wellebek’ de pat’nitate Qualiter auctore Domino terra nos- 
Abb’ie de Talaghkan in tra Wallie nobis ac progenitoribus 
Wall’ nostris Anglie Regibus a tempore 

non modico feodali jure subjecta 

nunc non tantum virtute potencie set via justicie tanquam 
capiti membrum ad dominicum nostrum et heredum nostrorum 
unita est ad memoriam reducentes sedule cogitam’ ut in eadem 
terra nostra viventes in habitu regulari non solum heritu set in 
sancte religionis observacione jugiter altissimo famulenter. Hinc 
est quod cum Abbaciam nostram de Talaghkan de ordine Pre- 
monstratense Menevense Diocesi dudum opulentam tam pro 
defectem regiminis quam honeste conversacionis eandem regen- 
cium adeo depauperatam invenerim’ et destructam quod expe- 
diens extitit ut nos de domus illius relevacione providere cura- 
remus. Nos inde sollicite cogitantes et ipsam Abbaciam cari- 
tate bonorum operum religiosorum virorum Abbatis et Conven- 
tis de Wellebeck ejusdem ordinis in Anglie tam in spiritualium 
plenitudine quam temporalium uberitate relevaturam esse spe- 
rantes paternitatem ejusdem Abbacie de Talaghkan, predictis 
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Abbati et Conventui de Wellebeck et eorum successoribus pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est concessimus et 
carta nostra confirmavimus. Volentes et concedentes quod pre- 
dicti Abbas et Conventus de Wellebeck et eorum successores 
imperpetuum possint in predicta Abbacia de Talaghkan pater- 
nam jurisdicionem pacifice sine impedimento yuociens exigente 
necessitate voluerint et expedire viderint in omnibus et pro 
omnia paternitatem illam contingencia juxta sui ordinis exigen- 
ciam exercere. Quare volumus et firmiter precipimus pro nobis 
et. heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est quod predicti Abbas 
et Conventui de Wellebeck et eorum successores habeant et 
teneant paternitatem Abbacie predicte de Talaghkan, et quod 
imperpetuum possint in eadem Abbacia paternam jurisdiccio- 
nem pacifice sine impedimento quociens exigente necessitate 
voluerint et expedire viderint in omnibus et pro omnia paterni- 
tatem illam contingencia juxta sui ordinis exigenciam exercere 
sicut predictam est. Huis testibus Venerabilibus patribus R. 
Bathon’ et Wellen’ et Thomas Meneven’ Episcopis, Edmundo 
fratre Edmundo Com’ Cornubie, Gilberto de Clare Com’ Glou- 
cestrie et Hertford’, Rogero Le Bigod Com’ Norffolk et Mares- 
callo Anglie, Henrico de Lacy Com’ Lincoln, Ottone de Grandi- 
sono, Joh’e Vescy, Roberto de Tybetot et Roberto fil’ Johannis, 
et aliis. Datum ut supra[per manum nostram apud Bristoll’ 
secundo die Jan’].” 


The relationship of Talley to other Premonstraten- 
sian houses will be better discussed at a later period. 
The fact of its subjection to Welbeck is here referred to 
solely with the view of preserving the chronological 
sequence of its history. 

In a.D. 1291 we obtain the first valuation of the 
abbatial property, included in what is known as the 
Taxation of Pope Nicholas. The entry relating to 
Talley is as follows : 


DIOCESE OF ST. DAVID’S, 
Archdeaconry of Cardigan and Carmarthen. 


The Abbot of Calelleze has the grange of Mar- £8, d. £8. d. 
dresse [Maerdrev], with a rent of . »- 3 00 
Also he has the granges of Dolhenwel and Brun- 
ne two carucates of land, and other commo- 
ities 


° 0 18 
Also Porthkenny and Killawen ; . 0 8 


0 
0 


2 6 0 
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The Abbot of Taleleze has at Lantelecannaur 
[Llandeilo Vawr] and Lanecros[Llanycrwys], 
in rents 

Also he has at Traileneygan “[Traethnelgan] 
one carucate of land, with rents ‘ 

Also he has at Oskernant and Kenmionez, Brez- 
ka [Brechva], and Coytegrue, in rents one 
carucate of land and one mill, and another 
mill at Trathleneygan 


Deanery of Sub-Ayron. 


Portion of the canons of Thaleleken in the 
church of Llangoydmaur 
Ditto, Blaenanerch 


Diocese of Llandaff. 


The Abbot of Daliclayn (a/. Taluclayn) has at 
Ridehill, of annual rent from ieee Cle- 
- ment, at Bergaveny . 


It will be observed that in this computation the 
churches of Llandeilo Vawr and Llanegwad Vawr, 
which had been annexed to the abbey, are not included. 
Nor are several other churches which are mentioned in 
the Confirmation Charter, 17th Edw. II, though they 
appear in the return of 1291. Llandeilo Vawr was 
valued at £13:6: 8; Llanegwad Vawr, £6 :13:4; 
Berwick, £4 ; Penbryn, £16 ; Cynwil Gaio, £13 :6: 8. 
Whether an omission, accidental or intentional, has 
been made in the return it is of course impossible now 
‘to determine, but it is difficult to conceive that it 
should have occurred in several instances. At any 
rate thirty years later they had become the avowed 
property of the abbey, so that we may regard the in- 
come of the canons, when they obtained the royal con- 
firmation from Edward II in 1324, as amounting to at 
least £65 per ann. of the money of that period. It isa 
circumstance of some interest that while the Taxatio 
shows the Cistercian houses to have been largely en- 
gaged in sheep and cattle rearing, the canons of Talley 
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do not appear to have been engaged in that profitable 
branch of agriculture. They probably confined them- 
selves to husbandry after the loss of the valuable 
grange of Rhyddlan. 

The Record Office Parliamentary Petition, No. 3122, 
is a highly interesting document, without date, but of 
the early part of the reign of Edw. I. It is a petition 
to the King and his Council by Rhys ap Meredydd ap 
Rhys Gryg, who was executed in 1291 as a rebel. The 
petition avers that the castle of Dynevor belongs to 
Rhys as of right, it having been promised to him by 
Sir Payn de Chaworth, on its capture from Rhys’s 
kinsman Rhys Vychan, but the promise had not been 
fulfilled. He goes on to say that his father Meredydd 
ab Rhys, being founder of the Abbey of Talley, had 
always received the homage of the Abbot, but that the 
King’s bailiffs of Dynevor had diverted the suit done 
by the Abbot from the said Rhys, for which he prays 
justice. 

Now this claim of founder of the abbey could only 
mean that Meredydd ab Rhys was of the founder's 
family, and that he claimed to be the patron of the 
house. In the same way, in other unpublished docu- 
ments, the Abbots of Whitland, Strata Florida, and 
St. Dogmael’s entitle the Kings of England ‘‘ founders” 
of those houses. 

In 1343-4 a Commission traversed Wales, receiving 
the homages due to the Prince of Wales (the Black 
Prince), who in that year was invested with the Princi- 
pality of Wales by his father. A Rees ap David of 
Talleghu took the oath at Cardigan for the Cardigan- 
shire property of his house, and again at Carmarthen 
for the abbey possessions in this county. The entry 
enables us to add one more to the scanty list of the 
Abbots of Talley." 

It is probable that the severe period of depression 
and the dislocation of the English social system which 


1 Orig. Docs., p. 160, where, in a footnote, the Abbey is incor- 
rectly styled Benedictine. 
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resulted from the great plague of 1348-9 told prejudi- 
cially upon Talley. Monasticism had long passed the 
zenith of its popularity, and was declining both in 
usefulness and in public favour. How the canons of 
Talley managed their estates, whether by farming them 
themselves or by letting them out at annual rents, we 
know not. But whichever was the plan adopted—and 
it was probably a combination of both methods—the 
canons must have suffered severely from the great 
depression of prices which marked the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. Incomes derived from land were 
everywhere curtailed, and the result was perceptible in 
the unrepaired buildings of the abbey. Lawlessness 
was rife, and a place so far from the reach of protection 
as Talley was sure to fall a prey to the spoiler. That 
this really happened we learn from an entry on the 
Patent Roll of the fifth year of Ric. 11 (1382). But the 
well-intentioned efforts of the King for the restoration 
of peace and prosperity to the abbey do not appear to 
have been successful. ‘en years later the royal man- 
date was again issued. 
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Brass in Clynnog Church, Carnarvonshire, 
inscribed “ Here lyeth interred y® body of 
William Glynne, the eldest son of William 
Glynne of Lleyar, in the Covntie of Carnar- 
von, gent., and of Jane his wife. Hee de- 
parted this life y° 22nd of September anno 





Effigy of Abbot Adam de Kermerdin, in 
Court Herbert grounds, near Neath. A small 
woodcut showing no detail; a much better 
plate facing page 34, vol. vii, 4th Series. 
Date, probably thirteenth century. Also see 
Report of Swansea Meeting, 1886. 

Effigies of John Colmer and wife at Christ 
Church, Mon., inscribed “ Hic jacent Johan- 
nes Colmer et Isabella Uxor ejus qui obierunt 
anno domini Mccclxxvj (1376) quorum ani- 
mabus propicietur Deus Amen.” This is a 
flat, incised stone, and interesting as a study 
of fourteenth century costume; the male in 


Tombstone with semi-ettigy of Joan Prin- 
cess of Wales, wife of Prince Llewelyn ap 
Iorwerth ; now in the park at Baron Hill, An- 
glesey ; originally in church of Monastery of 
Llanvaes, Anglesey. (See p. 316, vol. ii, Ser. 1.) 
The lower part of this stone is entirely filled 
with foliated work, with a dragon at foot bit- 


Ser. | Vol. Puge. 
I | i | 405 
d’ni 1633, being aged 2 yeares.” 
I | i | 469 
IV | vii| 34 
V | iii | 333 
i 85 
civilian dress, 
I | ii | 193 
III} i 80 
ing stem. Date about 1240. 
I | ii | 233 











Effigy of Bishop William de Brewsa at 
Llandaff Cathedral. Died 19th March 1286- 
7. Inscribed >] WILLELM’s : DE: BREWSA: 
EP’S : LA’: (see p. 331, vol. viii, Ser. IV, re- 
porting destruction of this inscription). This 
effigy described p. 33, vol. x, Ser. IV, in paper 
by late Mr. Bloxam on the sepulchral effigies 
in Llandaff Cathedral; also see p. 149 same 
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249 
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289 
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Effigy of Iorwerth Sulien in Corwen Church, 
inscribed »f\ HIC : JACET : IORWERTH : SVLIEN: 
VICARIVS : DE : CORVAEN: ORA : PRO: EO. Pro- 
bably fourteenth century. 

Monumental stone, with slightly raised 
effigy of St. Vetterinus, at Llanvetherine, 
Mon. Is inscribed on middle of figure, and 
partly on book, 8. VETTERINVS, and on right- 
hand angle of slab, 1acoB Psona. This ap- 
pears to be an early effigy of a priest, which 
has been inscribed at some later period. 

Fragment of recumbent figure, probably an 
ecclesiastic, in a niche over the eastern win- 
dow of the south aisle of Rhuddlan Church, 
whither it was brought from Rhuddlan Priory 
by Dean Shipley. 

Figure (part of an effigy), said to be a 
knight, but this seems very doubtful, placed 
vertically in the wall of a farm-building at 
Rhuddlan Priory. Probably late thirteenth 
century. 

Effigy of St. Iestyn (Yestyn), in low relief, 
at Llaniestyn Church, Anglesey, inscribed 
“Hic Jacet Sanctus Yestinus cui Gwenllian 
filia Madoe et Gryffyt ap Gwilym, optulit in 
oblac’o’em istam imaginem p’ salute anima- 
rum s’..” Slab in low relief, in good preserv- 
ation. Probably fourteenth century. See 
p. 324, vol. ii, Ser. I; also p. 217, vol. v, Ser. 
LV, where it is described by the late Mr. 
Bloxam. 

Low altar-tomb with semi-effigy; lower 
part a Calvary cross ; at east end of Llanfi- 
hangel Church, Glamorganshire; inscribed 
“of Devs resipit annimos ....orum in miseri- 
cordiam”; outside of which, on three sides of 
the stone, is the following inscription in 
double lines, “e\ Heare lyethe in grave the 
bodye of Griffithe Grante sone to Richard 
Grant and Marget Vetrifis a.... deceased the 
4 daye of May Anno Domini 1591.” 

Gravestone at Llantwit Major, Glamorgan- 
shire ; a coped stone having along the centre 
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36 





or ridge a row of fifteen lozenge-shaped com- 
partments terminating above in a quatrefoil 
depression, within which is a bare head with 
large ears and shut eyes. On the left hand 
side of the stone is a series of twenty-one in- 
terlaced rings, above which is a ribbon-knot. 
On the right side is a foliated ornament, and 
on the edge the following inscription, NE 
PETRA CALCETUR QUE SUB JACET ISTA TUETUR. 
Ascribed to the thirteenth century. 

One of three tombstones at Llanfihangel 
Aber Cowin, Caermarthenshire, near St. Clears. 
This is a semi-effigy tombstone of rude work- 
manship, uncertain date. The lower half 
looks as if it had traces of knotwork upon it. 

Tombstone with cross and two heads, male 
and female, on the floor of the north aisle of 
Llandaff Cathedral. Inscription around edge 
partially illegible. Not noticed in Browne- 
Willis’ Survey, nor in Mr. Bloxam’s paper, 
Arch. Camb., vol. x, Ser. IV, p. 33. 

Tombstone, with head and defaced inscrip- 
tion, dug up on the north side of Kidwelly 
Church, 7th Aug. 1846; similar in type to 
the one at Llandaff above mentioned. 

N.B.—On p. 321, vol. ii, Ser. I, Professor 
I. O. Westwood mentions an altar-tomb in 
Penally Church, Pembrokeshire; on it two 
heads a little raised, and a cross below with 
a marginal inscription to “ William de Ray- 
noor et Isemay sa femme”; and in Newport 
Church, Pembroke, is a gravestone, raised a 
little from the floor, having a head embossed 
upon it, much defaced, with a cross fleury 
the whole length of the stone. 

Tombstone stated to be lying close to the 
high altar, Brecon Priory Church (1848), very 
much defaced ; contains representation of the 
Crucifixion, cross omitted ; two angels at the 
upper angles of the stone censing the head of 
the Saviour ; at his sides, figures of St. Mary 
and St. John; and beneath them four figures 





kneeling, assumed to be the persons to whose 
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memory the stone is dedicated. Date uncer- 
tain. 

Inscribed sepulchral slab with an effigy of 
an archbishop, at Rhuddlan Priory, Flint- 
shire. “The slab is embedded vertically in 
the walls of the southern building. The ex- 
ecution of the slab, form of letters, and de- 
tails of dress, indicate the thirteenth cen- 
tury; and the person represented is an arch- 
bishop, known by his crozier, but not habited 
in the pall. His right hand is raised in bene- 
diction ; on his left he bears a richly deco- 
rated maniple, and wears a chasuble over his 
other robes. In the corners, about his head, 
are traces of angels bearing censers. His 
mitre is depressed in form.” The inscription 
has been read as follows : 


>...PVR : LALME : FRERE : WILLAME : 
FRENEY : ERCHEVESHE : DE : RAGES 


(See Reliquary, vol. 26, p. 116.) 


On p. 60, vol. iii, Ser. I, is an account of 
the Vaughan monument in Kington Church, 
Herefordshire, read at Aberystwith in 1847. 

Four illustrations (from Historical Memo- 
rials of Northampton, by Rev. C. H. Hutch- 
inson, 1848) of statues of Queen Eleanor 
upon the monumental cross at Northampton. 
Interesting studies of female costume of the 
period of Edward I. 

Two recumbent effigies, a knight and lady, 
upon altar-tombs in the churchyard of Pen- 
nant Melangell, Montgomeryshire, much 
mutilated and defaced. Male figure may 
be of thirteenth century ; the female appa- 
rently more recent, probably fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

Three quarter-length views of recumbent 
effigies (knight and lady) on altar-tomb, Beau- 
maris Church, Anglesey. Middle of fifteenth 
century. Described by the late Mr. Bloxam, 
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Brass in Beaumaris Church, of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century (also described 
by the late Mr. Bloxam, p. 332, vol. iv, Ser. 
IV), commemorating Richard Bulkely and 
Elizabeth his wife. 

Effigies of knight and lady in New Radnor 
Church, apparently much weathered, and 
showing little detail. The knight is in mail, 
with circular shield, resembling in that re- 
spect the effigy in Great Malvern Church. 
Probable date, early thirteenth century. 

Effigy of lady on altar-tumb at Dirinon in 
Brittany, called the tomb of Ste. Nonne ; pro- 
bably of the fifteenth century. 

Recumbent effigies of knight and lady upon 
altar-tomb in Penmynydd Church, Anglesey. 
End of fourteenth century, or early in the 
fifteenth. This plate is admirably drawn and 
engraved. The tomb commemorates some 
member of the Tudor family and his wife. 

Brass of Marcelie Lloyd in Llanwenllwyfo 
Church, Anglesey. Date, 1607-9. 

Effigies in Llanarmon in Yale Church, Den- 
bighshire ; an ecclesiastic, and the effigy of 
Griffith ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr; the latter 
more fully illustrated and described in vol. 
ix, Ser. V, p. 284, by S. W. Williams, F.S.A. 

Three recumbent effigies of Rhys ap Mer- 
edydd, his wife, and son, at Yspytty Ifan 
Church, Denbighshire ; late fifteenth century. 

N.B.—My vol. of Arch. Camb, does not con- 
tain this plate. 

Effigy of a lady in Brampton Bryan Church, 
Herefordshire, said to be that of Margaret 
Harley, daughter of Brian de Brampton. Pro- 
bably late thirteenth century. 

Illustrations copied from Mankind, of All 
Ages, in Western Europe, by Thomas Wright. 
Interesting examples of medizval costume. 


Etfigies of Thomas Vaughan of Hergest, and 
Ellen Gethen his wife, on altar-tomb in King- 
ton Church, Date, 1469, Described on p, 
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24, vol. ii, Ser. IV, by the late R. W. Banks, 
Esq. ; also see vol. iii, Ser. I, p. 61. 

Incised effigy of a priest in Newborough 
Church, Anglesey, inscribed >] HIC : IACET : 
DNS : MATHEVS : AP : ELYAS : CAPELLANVS : 
BEATA : MARIA : NOVO (?) BERI : QVIQVE : 
Se V: AVE: MARIA: HA: Date, pro- 
bably fourteenth century. 

Effigy of King Pabo at Llanbabo Church, 
Anglesey, in low relief; partly incised ; in- 
scription in Longobardic letters, imperfect. 
Date, about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. See description by tle late Mr. Bloxam, 
who describes this as a monumental effigy 
executed centuries after the decease of the 
monarch commemorated. 

Bishop Gower’s tomb in St. David’s Cathe- 
dral. Date, 1360. 

Two rudely incised slabs, with male and 
female figures, at Bryngwyn Church, Radnor- 
shire; and a sepulchral slab. The late Mr. 
Bloxam ascribes these to the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

Brass and inscription, with shield of arms, 
to Meredith ap Ivan ap Robt., in Dolwydde- 
lan Church, Carnarvonshire. The inscription 
reads, “Orate pro a’iabus Meredith ap Ivan 
ap Robt. Armigeri et Alicia ..... uxore Qui 
obierunt xviii? die Marcii Anno d’ni m°v°xxv°. 
Quarum animabus propicietur Deus : Amen.” 
This effigy was described by the late Mr. 
Bloxam, who noted certain peculiarities in 
the armour, which he observed in other Welsh 
effigies. 

Effigy of a knight in mail, neglected and 
overgrown with moss, lying under the north 
wall of Nash Church, Upton, Pembrokeshire. 
This effigy, seventy or eighty years ago, was 
originally on an altar-tomb at the north end 
of an aisle then taken down, and since that 
time has been lying outside the church! Date, 
thirteenth century. 

N.B~IJn the chapel of Upton Castle, Pems 
16? 
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brokeshire, there is a recumbent effigy of a 
knight (fourteenth century), supposed to be 
a Malefant ; also the effigy of a female, pro- 
bably late fourteenth or early fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the chancel, on a flat stone, is the 
head of a priest, with a floriated cross run- 
ning along the slab, and an inscription. 

Effigy of Gruffydd ap Davydd Goch in 
Bettws-y-Coed Church, Carnarvonshire, de- 
scribed by the late Mr. Bloxam. Inscription, 
>] HIC : IACET : GRVFYD : AP : DAVYD : COCH : 
AGNVS : DEI: MISERERE : ME. Date, fourteenth 
century. A notice of this effigy also appears 
in vol. v, Ser. IV, p. 128. 

Sepulchral effigy of a pilgrim in St. Mary’s 
Church, Haverfordwest. Described by the 
late Mr. Bloxam, and ascribed by him to the 
earlier part of the fifteenth century. 

Effigy of Sir Richard Glynne, Bart., in 
Hawarden Church, 1874 (modern). 

Myddelton brass in Whitchurch Church, 
Denbigh. Date, 1575. There is in this 
church a fine altar-tomb of alabaster to Sir’ 
Thomas Salusbury and his wife, 1578. 

Effigy of a knight in Llanuwchllyn Church 
near Bala, Merionethshire, described by the. 
late Mr. Bloxam. It is dated 1370, and is 
identified as the monument of “ Johannes ap 
Gruffit ap Madoc”, fifth in descent from Rhirid 
Flaidd, lord of Penllyn, etc. 

Statue standing on a bracket beneath a 
canopy in the middle stage of the tower of 
St. Woollos’ Church, Newport, Mon. This 
figure is in the armour of the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. The head is wanting. 
It is believed to be a statue of Jasper ‘I'udor, 
Duke of Bedford, and uncle to Henry VII. 

Effigy of a lady in Bangor Cathedral, in 
low relief, with this inscription on the verge 
of the slab, in Lombardic letters, ..1C : IACET 
EVA : QVE : FVIT : VX ANVEL : CVIVS : ANI- 
MA : PROPICIET This effigy may be com- 
pared with the one to a lady in Northop 
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Church (see Arch. Camb., Ser. V, vol. ix, p. 
221), and would probably be late fourteenth 
icentury or early fifteenth century. Mr. 
Bloxam considers that it was the work of the 
same sculptor who executed the monumental 
effigy of King Pabo in Llanbadarn Church, 
Anglesey. 

Three grave-stones in the churchyard of 
the ruined church of Llanfihangel Abercowyn, 
about three miles from St. Clears, locally 
known as “ Pilgrims’ Stones.” Two of these 
| stones have rude representations of the human 
figure ; the third is a coped stone with cable- 
moulding. Date doubtful. 

Rough sketch of an effigy of a pilgrim in 
Llangynning Church, much mutilated. Date 
uncertain. 

Sculptured sepulchral effigy of a priest in 
St. Mary’s Church, Swansea, described by the 
late Mr. Bloxam, and stated. to be probably 
of fifteenth century date. 

Semi-effigy from the Carmelite Priory at 
Denbigh. Fragment of inscription illegible. 
Date uncertain, probably fourteenth century. 

Grave-stone with a human head in relief, 
in a garden near Llanrhidian Church, Gla- 
morganshire, inscribed PER ... GVST YCI DIEV 
SA ALME EYT M[ERCI] AM[E]N. Probably thir- 
teenth century. 

Altar-tomb with recumbent effigies of 
knight in plate-armour, and his lady beside 
him, placed in a recess in the north wall of 
St. Bride’s Church, Glamorganshire, with a 
window behind it, commemorating a member 
of the Le Botiler family. Of early fifteenth 
century date. 

N.B.—This plate is from a photograph by 
Mr. W. H. Banks. 

In this church is the very interesting in- 
cised coffin-lid to Johan le Botiler, illustrated 
in vol. vii, Ser. V, p. 195, on which is the fol- 
lowing inscription, IOHAN : LE : BOTILER : GIT: 
ICI : DEY : DE: SA: ALME : EIT : MERCI : AMEN, 
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Recumbent eftigy of a knight in mail- 
armour, at Ewenny Priory, conjectured to be 
the monument of Sir Paganus Turbervill, or 
Sir Roger de Remi. Date, early thirteenth 
century. 

The Howard tomb at Rudbaxton, Pem- 
brokeshire. This remarkable seventeenth 
century monument is described in the late 
Sir S. R. Glynne’s “Notes on the Older 
Churches in the Four Welsh Dioceses” (see 
Ser. V, vol. v, p. 133). 

Effigy of a mail-clad knight in Tremer- 
chion Church, Flintshire, wearing leathern 
gauntlets. Late thirteenth century. 

Effigy of a civilian in the north wall of 
St. Hilary Church, Glamorganshire. Proba- 
bly late thirteenth century. 

Effigy of Thomas Bassett of Beaupré, in 
St. Hilary Church, who died 14th December 
1423. 

Effigy of Wenllian, the wife of the second 
Sir Payn Turberville, at Coychurch, Glamor- 
ganshire. Date, late thirteenth century. 

One of the Berkerolles’tombs in St. Athan’s 
Church, Glamorganshire, bearing upon it the 
recumbent effigies of a knight and his lady, 
and is probably to the memory of Sir Roger 
Berkerolles and his wife. Date about 1351. 

Effigy of a civilian in the disused western 
portion of the church of Llantwit Major, 
Glamorganshire. Date about 1350. 

Effigy of lady and child, also in Llantwit 
Major Church. Date probably about 1580. 

Sepulchral slab, cover of a stone coffin, in 
St. Bride’s Church, Glamorganshire, the in- 
cised effigy of Sir Johan de Botiler. Date 
about 1285. This plate is reproduced from 
a rubbing by the late Rev. T. I. R. Laugharne, 
Vicar of Rhayader. 

N.B.—The above eight plates are described 
in a paper on “Some Monumental Effigies in 
Wales”, by S. W. Williams, F.S.A., in the 
July No. of Arch. Camb., 1890. 
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Effigy of a nun in Caerwys Church, Flint- 
shire, carved in low relief upon a thick slab. 
There is a local tradition that this is the 
monument of the daughter of David, the last 
Prince of Wales. It is described at p. 275, 
vol. ix, 5th Series. 

Effigy of a knight in Northop Church, Flint- 
shire. Person commemorated unknown. Date 
from 1395 to 1405. 

Effigy of a lady in Northop Church, dated 
1382,with mutilated inscription. This monu- 
ment much resembles that in Bangor Cathe- 
dral (see Ser. V, vol. iii, p. 52). 

Effigy of Ithel Vychan ap Bleddyn Vychan 
in Northop Church. May be compared with 
the dated effigy in Llanwchllyn Church, A.D. 
1370, with which it is almost identical in 
character ; and consequently the date of the 
Northop effigy may be between 1380 and 
1390. 

N.B.—See a paper by Mr. Edward Owen, 
“Notes on the Northop Effigies,” Ser. V, vol. 
ix, p. 293. 

Effigy of a mail-clad knight in Wrexham 
Church, Denbighshire, with inscription on 
shield. Probably late thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century. 

Two plates of the effigy of Gruffydd ap 
Llewelyn ap Ynyr in the church of Llanar- 
‘mon yn Yale, Denbighshire, said to have been 
‘removed from Valle Crucis Abbey. This is 
one of the most perfect and interesting monu- 
‘mental effigies in Wales, executed probably 
about the close of the thirteenth century. 

Effigy of a knight in mail, with adlettes on 
the shoulders, in Y Gresford Church, Denbigh- 
shire, inscribed “Hic jacet Madoc ap Llew- 
ellin ap Gruff.”, who died, according to Pen- 
nant, in 1331. 
| N.B.—The above seven effigies are de- 
scribed in a paper on “Some Monumental 
_Effigies in Wales”, by S. W. Wiliiams, F.S.A., 
| in the July and Oct. Nos. of Arch. Camb.,1892. 

















LIST OF EFFIGIES IN SOUTH WALES. 
* COMPILED BY MRS, THOMAS ALLEN. 





PEMBROKESHIRE. 


Boulston Church.—In chancel, a child, 2 ft. 3 in. by 6 in. 

Langum.—lIn chancel, a Crusader; right hand on sword, left 
holding a shield ; helmet with crest of bird; short coat or 
jupon ; armour for the neck, mail or ring-work; arms and 
legs, plate-armour very plain. Represents one of the De 
la Roche family. 

Lawrenny (see A. C., Ser. V, vol. v, p. 137).—A knight in armour, 
legs broken off; right hand on sword. Placed under a 
canopy by Miss Jessie Allen, 1890 (?). 

Upton Chapel.—A lady. 

A warrior in complete mail-armour ; round the neck, 
reticulated or chain ornament. Supposed to be a Malefant. 

Nash (A. C., Ser. V, vol. v, p. 125).—Crusader, much mutilated ; 
helmet of fifteenth century; hand on his sword. Lady 
Catherine Allen caused this figure to be placed within the 
church, but it has since been removed to Upton Chapel. 

Carew.—Crusader in full coat of mail. John de Malyn of Park. 

Priest. 

A child, similar to the effigy in Boulston Church. 

In the Carew Aisle, on an altar-torb, Sir John and Lady 
Carew, 1637. 

Angle:—In the churchyard, a priest, much neglected. 

Stackpole Elidur.—Under a stone canopy a Crusader in mail- 
armour, cross-legged ; right hand on sword, left bearing a 
shield. Represents Elidur de Stackpole. 

South side of chancel, a lady. 

Slebech.—Formerly in the old church, now placed in the new 
church on Narberth Road, male and female tigures in ala- 
baster. Male in rich armour with collar of Golden Fleece ; 
head rests on his helmet. Supposed to be Sir Roger Bar- 
low, who served in Spain under Charles V. Female in flow- 
ing robes, of earlier date. 

Manorbier.—Crusader, under a canopy, north side of church, in 
ring-armour, with a mixture of plate-armour. Shield 
charged with Barri arms. 

Haverfordwest, St. Mary’s.—A pilgrim with sack, on which are 

three scallop-shells. 
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Pembroke, Monckton.—Headless figure of a priest or abbot. 

Nolton Church, St. Bride’s Bay.—Crusader, mutilated and white- 
washed. 

Tenby.—North-west door, a skeleton under a canopy, supposed 
to be Tully, Bishop of St. David’s. 

East side of north door, a female. 

Altar-tomb in chancel, two male figures in long robes ; 
caps on their shoulders, purses in their girdles. The Whites. 

St. David’s Cathedral.—Giraldus Cambrensis (edition 1806). 
Two figures in armour,—Lord Rhys, Prince of South Wales, 
and his son Rhys Grug. Arms, or,a lion rampant gules, 
within a bordure engrailed azwre. 

Several effigies of bishops. 

Crusader, remains of, north side of the south aisle, at the 
entrance to Bishop Vaughan’s Chapel. 

These effigies are of fourteenth century date, and though 
probably commemorating descendants of Prince Rhys ap 
Gruffydd, are too late in style to have been erected at the 
period of his death or of his son Rhys Grug.—S. W. W. 
(See Jones and Freeman’s History of St. David's.) 

St. Bride’s.— Effigy of priest. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. 


St. Peter’s, Carmarthen.—Sir Rhys ap Thomas and wife, an altar- 
tomb. 
Laugharne.—A palmer in Palmev’s Aisle. 
Llanmihangel Aber-Cowin.—Ruined churchyard. 
Three pilgrim-graves. 
One half-figure. 


GLAMORGAN, 


St. Hilary, Cowbridge (A. C., Ser. V., vol. v, p. 379).—Sir Richard 
Bassett on altar-tomb, in plate-armour. 
(Ibid.)—A civilian holding a glove in his right hand ; 
left, resting on breast. 
Flemingstone—Dame Joan of Flemingstone, with inscription, 


MERCI : KI: DU : P: LALME : PRIERA : CARANTE : IVRS 
DAME : IHONE : FLEMENG : GIVT : ICI : DEV : DE : LALME: EIT. 


Llantrythid—A civilian, recumbent effigy; hands folded in 
prayer ; head tonsured ; feet resting on greyhound. 
Altar-tomb, Sir Anthony Mansel, .p. 1544; Lady Eliza- 
beth, his wife, A.D. 1596. Old helmet hung by T. M. Frank- 
len, Esq. 
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Llansannor.—Crusader in full armour. 

St. Athan’s (A. 0., Ser. V, vol. v, p. 382).—Altar-tomb under a 
canopy. Knight in plate-armour, with dagger-belt ; wife 
by his side. Berkerolles of East Orchard Castle. 

St. Bride’s Major.—Crusader (incised slab), chain-armour. 

Dunraven.— John le Botiller ... git ici 

Dev de sa Alme Eit . merci Amen.” 
Crusader under a rich canopy. 
SIR ARNOLD BUTLER OF DUNRAVEN. 

Oxwich (Gower).—Knight in plain armour, and lady under a 
canopy. De la Meres. 

Swansea.—Altar-tomb, Sir Matthew Cradock and wife. 

Coy-Church.—Two effigies in the north transept. Female in 
flowing robes; hair banded. Inscribed, 


-»- DE PAYN TURBE VILLE GIT ICI 
DEU DE LALME EI...... 


Also a child. 

Margam Abbey.—Torso of knight (supposed to be the founder), 
now in the ruins. 

In church, several recumbent figures, on altar-tombs, of 
Sir Edward Mansell, etc. 

Ewenny Priory.—A mutilated figure of a knight, supposed to 
be Sir Paganus Turbervill. 

Llantwit Major (A. C., Ser. V, vol. vii, p. 193).— Civilian, like 
that at St. Hilary ; long garment ; holds a glass in his left 
hand. 

A lady ; embroidered dress, ruff, and high hat. 

Llangenith,W.Gower—Recumbent knight in chain-armour. De 
la Mere. 

Neath Abbey.—Adam de Caermyddan, Abbot, in a field near. 

. Llandyfodwg.—In low relief, on slab, a pilgrim ; scallop of Com- 
postella on his right shoulder; at either side of his head a 
Maltese cross, and at the left side crossed keys; on the 
breast are three other keys; left hand holds a baton. (See 
Daily Graphic, May 6, 1892.) 


BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


St. Mary’s in Builth, Llanfair Ymhnalt.—Effigy of John Lloyd 
of Towy, 1585. 
Crickhowell.—South wall in chancel, knight, formerly cross- 
legged; arms on shield. Pauncefote. 
Opposite, a female habited in the costume of the time. 
Llanhamlwch.—Female figure in a recess on the north side of 
the chancel. 
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The corrected inscription, copied from the stone, is as 
follows: “Here lieth the body of Jan., vz. Humfry Stand- 
ley, Earle of Darby. She married Phyllip, sonne of Sir 
William, sonne of Sir John Walby, Knight, and Marget, vz. 
John ap John, Baron of Seethrogg and Penkelly. This 
Jan. was mother of Sir Elipot Walby.” 

This female effigy is probably of the fifteenth century. 
The inscription dates from the end of the sixteenth or early 
part of the seventeenth century.—S. W. W. 





Note.—The lists of monumental effigies and sepulchral slabs, by 
Mr. S. W. Williams and Mrs. Allen, are of a preliminary nature, 
and therefore more or less incomplete. They are published with a 
view of obtaining such further information on the subject as will 
enable a complete catalogue of the sepulchral monuments of Wales 
to be compiled. Members who are willing to assist in collecting the 
required information, or who know of undescribed examples, are 
requested to communicate with the Editor. 
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FLINTSHIRE GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ERNEST ARTHUR EBBLEWHITE, ESQ., F.S.A. 


(Continued from p. 119.) 


Mr. Bast Epwin Purxips, of Rhial, has permitted 
me to make these abstracts from deeds in his possession, 
which he generously lent me for that purpose :— 
1554-5, January 2nd. Will of Rys ap Gwyn ap Gruf- 
fith, of the parish of Mould. My body to be buried 
within the church of Mould. To “Sir” David ap 
Llewellyn, my curate, 3s. 4d., to pray for my soul and 
all Christian souls. To Alyce, my daughter. Recites 
deed of 16th October, 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, by 
which he had assigned his lands in trust to Rees ap 
David ap Rees, Ithell ap Edward ap David, and 
Thomas ap Edward ap David, and the said lands are 
bequeathed to the testator’s wife, Gwen verch Edward 
ap David, and her heirs for ever ; and he also leaves 
her the rest of his lease under the Right Hon. Lord 
Edward, Earl of Derby. Residue to said wife Gwen, 
executrix. Witnesses: David ap Llewellyn, clerk, 
curate there; Thomas ap Edward and Nicholas ap 
Llewellyn ap Ievan Tege. Ithell ap Edward to be 
overseer. Proved 25th January 1554-5, before Master 
John Hughes, LL.M., surrogate, and letters of admi- 
nistration granted to the relict and executrix. Debts 
due to the testator: Rauff Byrked, clerk, 71. ; Gruf- 
fith ap Pelyn ap Jenkyn, 26s. 4d.; and of that to be 
received by “Sir” David ap Llewellyn, my curate, and 
David ap Rees ap Gruffith ap Howell. The original is 
endorsed with a copy of the deed of the 16th October 
1554 (referred to in the will), by which the testator 
had settled his lands in Dolvechles, Gwernaffild, and 
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elsewhere, in the county of Flint, comprising six acres. 
Witnesses: Nicholas ap Pel’ ap Jer’, Thomas ap John 
ap D’d, Reynald ap Gruff’ ap John, Edward ap Jenkyn 
ap Dio, Nicholas ap LI’n ap Jeuan, and Jeuan ap Hugh 
ap Jenkyn. 

1593, Feb. 26th. Will of Margaret verch John, of the 
parish of Mould. Toward the reparation of the church 
of Mould, 40s. ; to my ghostly father, Ellice Nichlassen, 
clerk, 20s.; to David ap Howell ap Rees, 12d.; to Agnes 
verch John, 40s. ; to Rinald ap Gruffith, 4. ; to Ithell 
ap Gruffith, 4. Residue to John ap Gruffith ap Nicholas, 
my natural (7.¢.,“natural and lawful’, as opposed to 
the “ghostly” or spiritual) father. She declares that she 
and her father have sold the house wherein the latter 
dwells, and the lands, to her uncle, Rinald ap Gruffith 
ap Nicholas, for 40. Witnesses: John ap Evan ap 
David, David ap Howell ap Rees, Ithell ap Gruffith 
ap Nicholas, Ellis Nicholasson, and others. 

1544, Jan. 16th (35 Henry VIII). Bond by Gruffith 
ap John Davis, of Ardddnwent, in the lordship of 
Mohuntsdale (Mold), county of Flint, to Jevan ap David 
ap Rees of the said lordship, gentleman, in £40, for 
peaceable tenure of two parcels of land in the town of 
Rualle, in the same lordship, which he had sold to the 
said Jevan by an indenture. Seal, the initial W. 
Witnesses: William ap Edward Lloyd, William ap 
Howell ap David, Robert ap Nicholas, and others. 

1534, October 16th (26 Henry VIII). Bond by 
John ap David ap Llewellyn ap Gruffith ap Jevan to 
Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynald in £10, for the 
quiet enjoyment of two parcels of land in the town of 
Rualle in the lordship of Mohuntsdale (or Mouldsdale), 
the first of which lies in length between the lands of the 
said John and those of the Lord, and in breadth from 
the River Alyn to the ditch leading to the mill of 
Ridgale ;} and the second of which lies in length 
between the lands of the said Jevan and the said mill- 


1 Rhyd-galed, where the mill and ditch still are. 
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ditch, and in breadth between the lands of the said 
Jevan on both sides, which were leased to him by the 
said Jevan for four years from next Martinmas. Seal 
indistinct, possibly the initial I. 

1533, October 12th (25 Henry VIII). Deed of sale 
tor £20 by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county of Flint, gentleman, to John ap John 
Frances, and Agnes verch John, his daughter, of a 
tenement formerly in the occupation of Rees ap John 
ap David ap Jer’, deceased, with its appurtenances, and 
six acres of land in the town of Nerthcowys (Nerquis), 
county of Flint. Witnesses: Robert ap John Frances, 
Thomas ap Howell, and John ap Robert. 

1540, March 21st (31 Henry VIII). Deed of con- 
veyance by Owen ap John ap David, Rees ap Jevan ap 
Llewellyn ap Howell, and Gruffith ap Nicholas ap John 
(feoffors of the said Owen), to Gruffith ap John ap 
David and David ap John ap David, two parcels of 
land in Ruall, in the lordship of Mohuntsdale (the 
first of which lies in length between the lands late of 
John ap David ap Llewellyn and those of the Lord ; 
and in breadth from the River Alyn to the ditch 
leading to the mill called ‘‘Coly Mylne”, and the 
second of which lies between the lands of Jevan ap 
David ap Rees and the said mill-ditch, and in breadth 
between the lands of the said Jevan on both sides). 
Witnessed by Sir William Stanley, Knight, steward of 
the said lordship, and Edward ap David ap Rees and 
Rees ap Jevan ap John, “ Ringild” (7.e., Constables or 
Collectors of the Rhyne-toll in the lordship), with many 
others, and executed at Mold. Seal indistinct, possibly 
the initial O. 

1527, November 2nd (19 Henry VIII). Bond 
entered into by Edward ap David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
Gruffith ap Howell ap Dieg, and Ric’ (Riceus= Rees) ap 
Jevan ap Gruffith Dio, to Jevan ap David ap Rees ap 
Rynallt, for £200, for the performance of the covenants 
of a deed of fee simple of 6th October preceding, by 
which the said Jeyan had assigned all his Jands in the 
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lordship of Mohuntzdale [except a parcel of land in 
the town called yr Huall (Rhual), commonly named 
Erw Waryng], to the said bondsmen, in trust to his 
own use for life, with remainder to his heirs male, with 
remainder to his issue female, with remainder to his 
own right heirs for ever. Seals not heraldic. 

1461, July 4th (1 Edward IV). Indenture beween 
Llewellyn ap Raynald ap Gruffith and Rys ap Raynald 
ap Gruffith, by which they agree to the terms of an 
award by David ap Llewellyn ap Gruffith (an officer of 
the lordship) as arbitrator in a dispute between them. 
They pay in 100 marks, of which a third goes to the 
Lord of Mohuntzdale, and the remainder they shall 
take asa division of their father’s(Raynald ap Gruffith’s) 
inheritance, ‘like as Bleth’ ap Jor’ ap Gwili’, David ap 
Llewellyn ap Gruffith, Llewellyn ap David ap Gron’, 
and Gruff’ ap David ap Gron’, made between the said 
parties.” Seal, the initial D. 

1528, February 1st (19 Henry VIII). General 
discharge by Rees ap Llewellyn ap Rynallt, brother and 
heir of Morgan ap Llewellyn ap Rynallt, deceased, of 
all claims against Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
either in his own name, in that of his said late brother 
Morgan, or their father David ap Rees ap Rynallt, 
in respect of a tenement and lands in the town of 
Gwesane (Gwysaneti) in the lordship of Vallis Mo’tz 
Alti—(Mohuntzdale or Mouldsdale, thus : Vallis = dale, 
and de Monte Alto=Mould). Seal, the initial R. 

1625, November 30th. Draft agreement between 
“me” (the then tenant of Rhial) and Mr. David Wyn, 
by which the former foregoes his costs in an action in 
the Consistory Court of St. Asaph and the Court of 
Arches in London, as to “a void place in the church 
of Mould”, on which a pew “seven feet in length and 
seven in breadth” is to be erected for Rhtal, while the 
remainder is to be used by David Wyn. Endorsed : 
“My discharge to David Wyn.” 

1520, July 5th (12 Henry VIII). Grant by Llewellyn 
ap Pellyn ap David to Jevan ap Dayid ap Rees of his 
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interest in a parcel of land, lying in breadth between 
the lands of the said Jevan on both sides, and in 
length between the lands of the said Jevan and the 
road leading to Mould, in the town of “irrualle” 
(Rhual), in the lordship of “ Moulisdall,” held under 
the Lord. Witnessed by James Stanley, steward of 
the lordship, Edward ap David ap Rees, and William 
ap Robert Lloid, “ Ring’” (Constables), Rees ap Llew- 
ellyn ap Rinallt, Gruffith ap Madog ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, and many others. Executed at “irrovhalle” 
(Rhual). Seal indistinct. ; 

1493, September 29th (9 Henry VII). Lease for 
four years granted by John ap David ap Llewellyn ap 
Gruffth ap Jevan to David ap Rees ap Rynallt, of two 
parcells of his land in the town of Huall (Rhual), in the 
lordship of Mohuntsdall, one of which lies in breadth 
between the ditch leading to the Mill of Ride Geli 
(Rhyd-galed) and the river called the Alun (Alyn), 
and in length between the lands of the Lord at one 
end and those of the Lord and of Llewellyn ap Gruf- 
fith ap Jevan at the other ; and the other parcel, called 
Keytkay yr fennon dessilio, lying in breadth between 
the lands of the said David on either side, and in 
length between the lands of the said David at one end 
and the said mill-ditch at the other. Witnessed by 
Peter Dutton, steward of the lordship, David ap Rees 
ap Rynallt, and Hugh Mott, “ Ryngyld (Constables), 
David ap Gwyn ap Madocke, John ap Gruffith Goch, 
Rees ap Llewellyn ap Rynall, and Gruffith ap David 
Llwyd, with many others. Executed at ‘“ Mohuntes- 
dall”. Seal, fretty. 

1527, October 6th (19 Henry VIII). Grant by 
Jevan ap David ap Rees ap Rynald, a free tenant in 
the lordship of Mountsdale, to Edward ap David ap 
Rees ap Rynald, Gruffith ap Howell ap Dieg, and Ric’ 
(Rees) ap Jevan ap Gruffith ap Dio, of all his lands in 
the lordship of Mouldsdale Feecnent a parcel of land 
cailed Erw Waryng in the town of “ yrrul” or Rhual), 
subject to the rights of the Lord. Witnessed by James 
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Stanley, Esquire, steward of the lordship, Edward ap 
David ap Rees and Gruffith ap Eign’ ap Gruff’, con- 
stables of the same, Gruffith ap Madoc ap Gruffith ap 
Howell, Rees ap David ap Gwyn, Llewellyn ap Gruf- 
fith ap Ybady, and Gruffith ap David ap Gwyn, with 
many others. Dated at the town of ‘“ Mohuntz” 
(Mold). Seal without any particular device. 

1523, October Ist (15 Henry VIII). Bell’ ap Jevan 
ap Ybadi, of the town of Gwesane, in the lordship of 
Mouldsdale (“ Vall’ Mont’ Alti”), grants to Nicholas ap 
Bell’, his son, all his lands in Gwesane, which had 
devolved upon him by the death of his brother David 
ap Jerworth, to hold to the said Nicholas and his heirs 
under the Lord. Witnessed by James Stanley, Esquire, 
steward of the lordship of Mouldsdale, Edward ap 
David ap Rees and Gruffith ap Eign’ ap Gruffith, 
** Ringildes” of the same, Gruffith ap Jenkyn ap Bellyn, 
“Howell ap Madoc ap Llewellyn, Madoc ap Eign’ ap 
Gruffith, and Llewellyn ap Gruffith ap Ybadi, with many 
others. Dated at the said town of Gwesane. Seal 
without any device. 

The preceding abstracts are taken from fourteen 
deeds (in a most perfect state of preservation) con- 
tained in a small leather-covered box of seventeenth 
century manufacture, measuring 54 in. by 42 in. by 
24 in., to which is tied a parchment label, evidently of 
the same date as the box, inscribed “Ancient Deeds 
of Rhual, from the year of our Lord 1331.” Each deed 
was endorsed on being placed in the box, but the dates 
were nearly all misread; the year ‘‘1331” does not 
refer to any of the documents, and it will be seen that 
they comprise Gwysanei as well as Rhdal deeds. 
There are two other items in the same box, but uncon- 
nected with Flintshire; the first is a sheet of rough notes 
of a law-suit in the time of King George III, between 
the Right Hon. John, Earl of Sandwich (with Thomas 
Clerk, Esquire) and Ralph Griffith, Gentleman, as. to 
certain messuages and lands in the parishes of Llan- 
villing and Pennant, county of Montgomery. It is men- 
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tioned that the said Ralph called to warranty Thomas 
Griffith, Esquire, who appointed as his attorneys George 
Robinson and John Jones, Gentlemen, while Thomas 
Parry and T. Ashbey acted for the other parties. 

The second document is a small original parchment 
deed (with a seal—the legend of which is only partially 
legible—charged with an equestrian figure), dealing 
with lands in the parish of Wrexham, county Denbigh, 
and the following is an abstract: 

1448. Tuesday next, before the Feast of St. Michael 
(22 Henry VI), Matilda verch David ap Jenkyn 
appoints Tudur ap Jevan ap Llewellyn and Edward 
ap David ap Jenkyn as her attorneys, to take from 
Gwilym ap Gronow livery of seisin of a tenement and 
lands in the town of Esclusham, late in the tenure of 
Madoc Voel, which had been conveyed by the said 
Gwilym to her for life. 

The second leather box is of a somewhat earlier date, . 
measuring 7 in. by 5 in. by 24 in., but the label has 
been written by the same hand, “Very Ancient 
Writings and two Wills made in Times of Popery.” 
It contains sixteen original parchment deeds, but no 
wills, and it is evident that the contents have been dis- 
arranged. One of the deeds I have described in the 
article on ‘‘ Hope”. 

1583, October 12th (25 Elizabeth). Bond in £40 
entered into by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county of Flint, Gentleman, and William ap 
Rees ap Thomas of Nerthcowys (Nerquis, then in the 
parish of Mold), Gentleman, for the performance of the 
covenants of a deed of fee simple, by which they had 
granted to John ap John Frances and Agnes verch 
John, his daughter, a tenement and lands in Nerquis, 
formerly in the occupation of Rees ap John ap David 
ap Jer’, deceased. Witnesses: Robert ap John Frances, 
Thomas ap Howell, and John ap Robert. Signed with 
the marks of the two bondsmen, but the seals have 
been torn off. 

1574, September 13th (16 Elizabeth), Bond in the 
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form of a counter-security by Edward ap John ap Rees 
of Gwernaffild, county of Flint, Gentleman, and Ithell 
ap Edward ap John ap Rees, of the same, Gentleman, to 
Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees in £30, discharging 
Reynald ap Gruffith ap Nicholas from a security of £16, 
which he had entered into with the bondsmen for the 
said Edward ap Jevan. One seal with initials T. W. 

1585, August 31st (27 Elizabeth). Indenture of lease 
granted by Edward ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of 
Ruall, county Flint, Gentleman, to Llewellyn ap David 
ap Gruffith Weyn (Wynne), in consideration of the 
sum of 26s. 8d., of a tenement and appurtenances in 
the township of Nerquis, late in the occupation of Rees 
ap John ap David ap Jer’, deceased. The grant was 
for the lessee’s life at an annual rent of 40s. Witnessed 
by John David Lloid, Jevan ap Reignald, and Hugh 
Edwardes. Seal broken off. 

1528, November 4th (20 Henry VIII). Bond in 
£10 entered into by Jevan ap David ap Rees, Gruffith 
ap Howell ap Dieg, and Edward ap David ap Rees, for 
the performance of the covenants of a lease granted by 
the first named to Howell ap Llewellyn ap Jevan Tege, 
namely, that the latter and “his heris and assignes may 
and shaulle quietely and pessably haue, howlde, occupi, 
and enyoy to his moste p’fette wille and desire a mysse 
plase w‘ his app’tinans the qwich on Gruff’ ap D’d ap Jur’ 
(Jerworth) dwilles in’, and a close of land called “ Cay 
Eng’ ap Edm’ lunge”, in the town of “ irhwall” (Rhual) 
in the lordship of Mohuntzdale. Seal torn off. 

1583, March 10th (25 Elizabeth). Bond by Rees 
ap Jevan ap David ap Rees of Lessewood (Leeswood), 
county of Flint,Gentleman, Edward Evans, otherwise ap 
Rees ap Jevan of the same, Gentleman, and Ithell ap 
Rees ap Jevan of Hope Owen, Gentleman, as counter- 
security for £1,000, to Edward ap Jevan ap David ap 
Rees ; recites a similar bond entered into by the latter, 
and by David ap William Lloyd, Edward ap Robert ap 
Nicholas, and Robert Parker (together with the present 
bondsmen), for performance of covenants of a marriage 
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settlement between the said Rees ap Jevan and 
Edward Evans of the one part, and one Hugh Lloyd 
of Denbigh, Gentleman, of the other part. Signed by 
“Ed’d Evans”, with seal, an eagle close, between two 
initials T on the dexter, and another on the. sinister 
(effaced). The other seal torn off. Witnesses: Jevan 
ap Ithell, Edward ap Robert ap Nicholas, Edward ap 
Ithell, Ellice Nichlasson, clerk, and others. 











Revtews and sMottces of Books. 


Tue ARCHITECTURE OF THE CHURCHES OF Denmark. By Major 
AurreD Heares, F.S.A. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribuer and Co., 1892, 8vo., pp. 138, with numerous illus- 
trations. 


Or all the different phases of Gothic architecture which prevailed 
on the continent of Europe during the Middle Ages, perhaps the 
least known to us in this country is the Northern or Scandinavian 
style, which is all the more extraordinary, considering the amount 
of Danish, Swedish, and Norse blood that runs in the veins of most 
of us, even of those who pride themselves specially on being of pure 
Celtic descent. In order to understand the relationship of the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Great Britain to that of the surrounding 
countries, it is necessary to be acquainted with all the influences 
that could possibly have helped to modify our national style. Up 
to the present time the influences of France, Italy, and even Spain, 
have been considered sufficient to account for any foreign peculiari- 
ties noticeable in English Gothic, and the idea that Scandinavia can 
have taken part in its development seems never to have been enter- 
tained. This may be in some measure due to the fact that there are 
so few books available on the subject of Northern Gothic. We are, 
therefore, glad to be able to add to their number so important a 
contribution to our knowledge as Major Heales’ Architecture of 
the Churches of Denmark. 

The author tells us in his Introduction that “The arrangement 
adopted for the work is to desvribe separately and briefly tho larger 
town and monastic churches which cannot well be classified; and 
these are set in the order which an English traveller would probably 
visit them. Then the country churches of the typical form. Next 
the examples of eccentric ground plans, keeping those of Bornholm 
as a distinct class. Notes on the fittings, etc., which, whether the 
churches be large or small, may be conveniently grouped together. 
And, finally, a short account of the monuments.” 

The larger churches of Denmark will not for one moment bear 
comparison, either for beauty or interest, with those of England ; 
the Cathedrals of Lund and of Viborg being the only ones which 
possess any merit whatever as architectural compositions. From 
the smaller parish churches, on the other hand, there is much to be 
learnt. 

Major Heales says that ‘“‘ Denmark reminds one, in some respects, 
of our own Eastern Counties. The country is pastoral in the first 
place, and next agricultural; the towns few and small, consequently 
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the population is sparse. And yet, notwithstanding this, the 
number of ancient churches as compared with the population and 
the extent of the land is singularly large. And the churches seem 
to be all old ; a new one, or one rebuilt, can scarcely be found; and 
so quiet, so simple is everything, that the Demon of Restoration has 
hardly seized hold upon a single example ; in fact, matters have not 
yet gone beyond the Churchwarden stage, and a fresh coat of white- 
wash, or sometimes even a repainting of the figures on the pulpit 
or front of the western organ-gallery, is the highest modern develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical art in Denmark. As an antiquary, and one 
who strenuously believes in the antiquity of our own Church and its 
architecture, one can only add the remark, ‘ Happy are the people 
that are in such a case !’” 

We most heartily endorse all that Major Heales says with regard 
to the silly and wicked craze for restoration, which has worked such 
havoc inevery county in Wales. Itis a great pity that an architect 
(the more eminent the better) cannot be hanged occasionally pour 
encourager les autres. Weshould really be thankful if, like Halvard 
Solness, our “‘ Master Builders’? would turn their attention from 
churches to “ homes for human beings” ; but even then the memory 
of their past delinquencies in the way of restoration would enable us 
to remain unmoved whilst Hilda Wangel egged them on to their 
well-merited doom. 

Major Heales makes some instructive observations with regard to 
the materials available for building in Denmark, and points out in 
what way the architecture of the churches was affected thereby. 
We learn from him that, “in the case of the larger churches of 
towns and those built by monasteries, during the whole of what we 
call the Norman period, bricks were constantly used as the building 
material; and it is specially noteworthy that in form and proportion, 
and in colour, they differed little from the best yellow bricks in use 
in England at the present time; consequently, they bore no resem- 
blance to those in England of the same date, when, in the rare case 
of bricks being used here, they were much like the form and material 
introduced into this country by the Romans, and continued long 
after their departure. The Danish bricks must have been admir- 
ably manufactured, since, without exception, they are still so 
perfectly sound that they look quite new, and unfortunately devoid 
of the picturesque beauty which elsewhere is invariably the appur- 
tenant of age.” 

For the smaller churches in the remote districts Providence 
provided a cheaper and more easily obtainable material in the 
granite boulders, which were distributed all over the surface of the 
country by glacial action in remote ages. After the middle of 
the fifteenth century, however, possibly on account of the growing 
scarcity of boulders, red brick became the fashion, and soon deve- 
loped a very noteworthy style of its own. The most common 
arrangement of ground-plan for the parish churches of Denmark 
consists of a rectangular nave and chancel, with a tower at the 
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west end, and a small semi-circular apse at the east end; but 
examples are also given of round churches, not altogether unlike 
the well-known specimens in England at Little Maplestead, Cam- 
bridge, Northampton, and the ‘lemple in London. The round 
church of Bjernede, near Sord, in Zeeland, is illustrated by a plan 
and section, showing its construction. There are four massive 
round columns within the circular nave, arranged at the corners of 
a square. ‘hese serve the double purpose of supporting the vaulted 
root and also the central lantern above. 

A still more remarkable type of round church is found in the 
island of Bornholm, having three vaulted stories to the circular 
nave, with a huge central pillar, and the whole surmounted by a 
conical roof. 

The chapter on the fittings and furniture of the churches is full of 
interest, and contains several illustrations of early fonts, some of 
which bear a striking resemblance to those of our own country. 
Many of the choicest examples of church furniture, such as the 
wonderful Tvensdrap altar frontal have found their way to the 
Museum of Northern Antiquities at Copenhagen. ‘I'he sculptured 
decorations of the fonts, and other architectural details of the 
churches, appear to be of the simplest kind, possibly because of 
the hardness of the granite from which they are made. One or two 
pieces of figure-sculpture, however, are illustrated, and others are 
mentioned in the text. 

Major Heales gives us just sufficient information about the 
churches of Denmark to whet our appetite for more. A country 
which has as yet escaped the presence of the restoring architect 
must be a veritable paradise for the ecclesiologist and the artist. 





We su Fork-Lore: a Collection of the Folk-Tales and Legends of 
North Wales ; being the Prize-Essay of the National Eisteddfod, 
1887. Revised and enlarged by the Rev. Exias Owen, M.A., 
F.S.A. Part I. Oswestry and Wrexham: Woodall, Minshull, 
and Co. 

The same, Part II. The same, Part III. 


As yet the first three Parts only have been issued of Mr. Owen’s 
book; consequently it is premature to judge it as a whole. ‘he 
sub-title, however, shows that too large a title has been chosen 
for it. Welsh folk-lore comprehends much more thau the folk- 
tales and legends of North Wales, much more even than the folk- 
tales and legends of the whole Principality ; for it includes tradi- 
tional customs, songs, proverbs, and other sayings and doings, 
which Mr. Owen does not propose to touch. But while the title 
covers a wider area than the contents, the contents cover a wider 
area than the sub-title. This is equally unfortunate; and it does 
seem a pity that in a book intended only as a collection of the folk- 
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tales of North Wales, the author should have taken up so much 
space, on the one hand, with stories from South Wales (quoting at 
length from Professor Rhys’ collection, and the Rev. Edmund 
Jones’ Apparitions), and on the other hand with dissertations which 
are hardly up to the level,of the latest scientific researches. 

We would not grumble, however, at being supplied with more 
than the author in his sub-title leads us to expect, if we thought 
that this redundant matter had not crowded out something of real 
value from Mr. Owen’s collection of stories hitherto unprinted. He 
is a painstaking and accurate collector, who knows what to collect 
and how to collect. It cannot be too often repeated, that the greatest 
service a collector of traditions can render to science is to set down 
the stories in the exact words in which they were told to him, to re- 
produce every one containing important variations from stories 
already published and accessible, and to note every variation in the 
stories which he does not reproduce in full. Slight, and appa- 
rently trivial, are often the indications that lead to discoveries of 
value in folk-lore as well as in other branches of knowledge. As 
an example of the need of collecting every variant, we may cite the 
divergencies as to the name of the fairy bride, which often appears 
as Penelope. We may be quite sure that its original form was not 
Penelope. Perhaps we may never discover what it was. Assuredly 
the only way we can hope to arrive at it is by multiplying records 
of the tale from the mouths of the people. It may be that in some 
out-of-the-way corner of Carnarvonshire, or one of the adjacent 
counties, there may linger on the lips of the peasantry a form of the 
name that, rightly handled, may prove a clue. This may seem an 
unimportant question, yet it is not without its bearing on the larger 
question of the racial descent of the Welsh. Mr. Owen goes too 
far in endeavouring to identify the fairies with an archaic people 
conquered and vanishing before the invading Celts; but it is pos- 
sible, if not likely, that traits of real populations have been 
attributed to the fairies; and among these traits may have been 
a name that philologists may yet trace to some non-Aryan tongue. 

One of the best portions of the book is the third Part, containing 
stories of the Devil and of ghosts. Some of the Devil-stories are 
comparatively modern, testifying to the myth-making influence ex- 
ercised by the Methodist revival. Others are much older. Wales, 
like England and other countries of Europe, contains a number of 
legends of the mysterious removal of churches. ‘The devil, or some 
other supernatural power, willed that they should be built elsewhere. 
Mr. Owen quotes, with qualified approval, Mr. A. N. Palmer’s 
suggestion as to the origin of these tales, namely, “ that they are in 
most cases reminiscences of an older church which once stood on 
another site”. In some cases this solution may be correct; but it is 
far too narrow to include the greater number. Two examples in the 
Gloucestershire Extracts, issued last year by the Folk-lore Society, 
will illustrate this. In the one, the origin of the tradition has been 
discovered to lie in the fact that the stones to build the church were 
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brought from a Roman villa, on the site assigned as the one where 
the church was to have been built. This tradition thus preserves 
the memory of the historical fact of the removal of the stones. 
Accordingly it is an ancient tradition. The other applied to the 
church at Churchdown, built on the top gf a hill, where there can 
be little doubt stood a fortified village, whose rampart yet remains. 
The modern village is at the foot ;'and the tradition accounting for 
the position of the church could not have arisen until the existence 
of the former settlement on the top had been forgotten. Therefore, 
though recorded as a tradition more than a hundred years ago, it 
cannot be very old. The truth is that such legends have their 
origin in local circumstances and local history. It is impossible to 
generalise upon them in Mr. Palmer’s way: every case must be 
examined separately. 

Mr. Owen ventures the opinion that the stories of ghost-laying 
“imply that transmigration was believed in by our forefathers”. 
Here we cannot follow him. Transformation was believed in; but 
that is not the same thing. What the people, who told the interest- 
ing stories given by Mr. Owen, believed was, that the frog and the 
fly, and the other shapes mentioned, were themselves the ghosts, 
just as Alneas saw the manes of his father Anchises in the serpent 
that glided from the tomb and took the proffered food, and just as 
to-day the Zulu sees the manes of his father in the snake that lurks 
near his kraal. This is not transmigration. Transmigration is a 
philosophical doctrine, not an archaic belief. It may have grown 
out of the archaic belief in transformation ; but it is to be carefully 
distinguished from it. Nor are we aware of any evidence in folk- 
lore that the ancestors of the modern Welsh believed in trans- 
migration. : 

There is one point of view from which Mr. Owen is probably 
right in not confining himself to the task of recording the stories, 
but mingling them with comments. If he is to interest his fellow- 
countrymen in their folk-lore, it is necessary to be more than a 
mere collector. For this purpose, however we may differ from his 
conclusions, he has done wisely in discussing the meaning of the 
fairy tales, the origin of the church-building legends, and the 
beliefs implied in ghost-laying stories. Indeed, we wish he had 
in many cases gone further. He has drawn attention, for instance, 
to the connection between tales and customs. We wish he had 
done this more fully, and at first hand, from his own researches 
and observations. Many valuable illustrations of the fairy-bride 
stories might have been drawn from the customs of courtship and 
marriage, the old Welsh laws of husband and wife, and the Welsh 
clan-system. Mr. Owen has referred to bride-capture ; but he has 
left untouched many other points, such as the hiding of the bride, 
the dowry, the divorce, the ceremony of confarreatio apparently 
hinted at in the Van Pool story. It would be no grateful task, 
however, to insist on these deficiencies in a work whose merits are 
so undeniable. They are deficiencies probably traceable tv its origin 
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as an essay written for the Eisteddfod. And, after making all deduc- 
tions for them, Mr. Owen is a collector and an enthusiast who has 
done much to promote the cause of science, and to whom, not for the 
present publication alone, but also for other products of his labour, 
students of Welsh folk-lore will always be greatly indebted. Welsh 
Folk-Lore is a work desetving the warmest welcome from all who 
are interested in Welsh antiquities. It will add to its author’s 
reputation ; and it cannot fail to arouse interest in the traditions of 
the Principality. 





Carta eT MuNIMENTA DE GLaMorRGAN. Curante G. T. CLarK. 
3 vols. (Privately printed.) 


TxouGH these volumes are not procurable from a bookseller in the 
ordinary manner, the courtesy of Mr. Clark has placed a set at our 
disposal, and we should consider ourselves wanting in our duty 
towards our members did we not intimate to them the existence in 
print of an enormous collection of documents that are imperatively 
necessary to anyone who would seek to understand the course of 
Glamorganshire history. 

Volumes I and II contain a series of documents drawn from 
various sources, stretching in regular chronological sequence from 
A.D. 1102 to a.p. 1721. During the arrangement and printing of 
these volumes fresh material kept turning up in unexpected quar- 
ters, so that volume III, though the bulkiest, is in some respects to 
be regarded as supplemental to its forerunners, as its contents cover 
the periods already dealt with. 

It is difficult for a Cambrian archwologist, when called upon to 
appraise any work of the doyen of his Association, to restrain 
his laudation within the bounds of reason and good taste. In face 
of the present volumes he can but find it still more difficult to tem- 
per his admiration with sobriety ; for be it observed that these 
documents, which practically cover the whole range of Glamorgan- 
shire history, are presented without note or comment, save that here 
or there a short addendum, usually genealogical in character, sets 
forth the history of the personage commemorated in the document 
to which it is appended. Of speculations, theories, or views of what 
history might have been we have none. These obiter dicta, sup- 
ported though they might be by the name of the greatest authority, 
at their best would be but partial; but, concerning the value of the 
records themselves, as Mr. Clark himself observes, there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

These volumes form an almost inexhaustible treasure-house 
whence the student may draw forth things both new and old. Take, 
for instance, the history of the monastic foundations of Glamorgan- 
shire, a subject that has hardly been broached. This collection of 
documents proves that Margam was not behind many of the great 
English houses in dignity and importance, as is evidenced by the 
number of officials whose names and functions are recorded. In 
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addition to the abbot there was a prior, sub-prior, cellarer, and all 
the usual administrative staff of a wealthy and well-appointed 
monastery. The same was the case at Neath; and for both these 
houses it would be possible to draw up an almost complete list of 
abbots from these volumes alone. The towns, too, have their his- 
tory elucidated, and the inquirer into the development of our muni- 
cipalities is brought face to face with many riddles that are difficult 
of solution. 

Each volume is provided with an admirable index. Amongst so 
many proper names, disguised with all the ingenuity of medieval 
scribes, there must perforce be a certain percentage of errors, but a 
diligent inquiry has gone to show that they are comparatively few. 
Such an one is the misreading “ Ewladis” instead of ‘“‘ Gwladi[y]s”. 
For the complete removal of these little imperfections we would 
suggest that the proof-sheets of any future volumes should pass 
under the eye of a Welsh scholar; for, like Oliver Twist, we cry for 
more, and so long as material for future volumes exists, we trust 
Mr. Clark’s zeal will continue unabated. ‘The British Museum con- 
tains some Glamorganshire documents that have not yet been gar- 
nered, and the inexhaustible wealth of the Public Record Office has 
hardly been touched. 

Mr. Clark’s enlightened liberality has laid every student of Cym- 
ric history under a deep debt of gratitude to him for his valuable 
contribution to the stock of human knowledge; we therefore, with 
all the more boldness, beg of him to continue to employ his wealth 
and his energies in a direction in which he has, alas ! but few rivals. 
We wish we could impress upon the nobility and wealthy men of 
Wales that one of the surest methods of linking their names with 
the future is by constituting themselves the patrons and the helpers 
of men of letters; and if it is possible to make Mr. Clark’s ex- 
ample contagious, we shall be only too happy to direct such newly 
awakened activity into fields where it would find plentiful scope, 
and would contribute an illustrious page to the history of Welsh 
scholarship. 





“Tue ANTIQUARIAN LipraRy Series.” Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co. 1892. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each vol. 


Four volumes of the “Antiquarian Library” have already been 
issued, namely,— 
(1) Monumental Brasses, by the Rev. H. W. Macklin. 
(2) Symbolism in Christian Art, by F. E. Hulme. 
(3) Heraldry, by F. E. Hulme. 
(4) The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages, by J. Hunter Duvar. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have apparently been un- 
able to resist the inevitable tendency of the age for publishers to 
supply homeopathic doses of knowledge to their clients, in the form 
of a series of small volumes, sometimes facetiously called a library. 
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The first of these is far and away the best of the series. It is 
really a capital, practical guide to the study of monumental brasses, 
well arranged, sufficiently illustrated, and containing nothing that 
could be omitted without detracting from the value of the work. 
We may single out for special praise the chapters on “ Making a 
Collection” and on “ Distribution”. The latter gives a very com- 
plete list of English brasses, arranged in counties, and classified 
chronologically. : 

Mr. Hulme’s Symbolism in Christian Art is disappointing in the 
extreme. With the works of Didron, Martigny, Garrucci, Cahier 
et Martin, and a host of others to crib from, we are certainly en- 
titled to expect something better. The subject is one of the most 
fascinating in the whole range of archeological research, and there 
are endless fields for original research connected with it, which are 
practically unexplored, yet Mr. Hulme has neglected all the splen- 
did opportunities that were open to him, and by dishing up old 
materials with no great amount of skill, has produced a book “of no 
importance”, as Mr. Oscar Wilde might possibly call it. We are re- 
minded, by Mr. Hulme’s style of writing, of a story told of a Scotch 
minister who in an unsuspecting moment asked one of his parish- 
ioners what he thought of the sermon preached on the previous 
Sabbath by his locum tenens, and received this outspoken reply, 
“‘Aweel, sir, it was rather o’er plain and simple for me. I like a dis- 
course that baith jumbles the joodgement and confounds the sense. 
Od, sir, I never saw ane that could come up to yoursel’ at that!” 
There are, no doubt, many persons of the same way of thinking as 
this honest Scot, to whom Mr. Hulme’s book will be quite an intel- 
lectual treat. The illustrations of the Irish crosses on p. 86 are a 
gross libel on these beautiful examples of early Celtic art. 

Mr. Hunter Duvar’s Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages is a useful little 
book in its way, and will, no doubt, do good service in giving the 
general reader some idea of the main facts of prehistoric archzo- 
logy. We must, however, dissent most emphatically from the theory 
which Mr. Hunter Duvar gives considerable prominence to, namely, 
that the instincts or intellect of primeval man differed hardly at all 
from those of the animal creation, as expressed in such a sentence 
as the following (p. 10): ‘If we catalogue the instincts that are 
inherent in man, we shall find them few, and covering little beyond 
cunning to acquire, and ferocity to defend. Most other qualities 
are offshoots of these.” There is not the faintest evidence to show 
that the brain of the prehistoric differed in any way from the brain 
of the most highly civilised races of the present day, nor that there 
were not, from the earliest times, highly civilised peoples living side 
by side with more barbarous ones. All advance in the culture of 
the human race has been due to accumulated stores of knowledge. 
Notwithstanding this difference of opinion we are glad to be able 
to agree heartily with the statement on p. 95, that ‘ many years’ close 
observation, and many observers, will be required before attaining 
clear and comprehensive results. But may we venture to believe 
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that the clue to man’s early migrations will be found by tracing and 
following up the comparative degrees of ornamentation.” 

It isa sign of the great revival of interest in the important science 
of heraldry that new text-books are rapidly succeeding one another 
for the benefit of the many readers whose intelligent interest in the 
subject is raising it to the degree of popularity enjoyed before the 
time of the Georges. Mr. Hulme’s treatise is interesting reading, 
and has been compiled with care, though its numerous misprints 
should have been detected when under revision. With the excep- 
tion of a few of the late Mr. Utting’s wood-blocks, taken bodily from 
English Heraldry by Charles Boutell, M.A. (1867), and similar 
works, the illustrations are very weak indeed; and this is a grave 
fault in the book. The prevailing taste for medieval design in 
heraldic art, the collecting of book-plates, and the general excellence 
of the work of modern heraldic painters, have so educated the 
public, that it is absolutely necessary that a fresh manual should 
contain artistic drawings, specially designed. It is chiefly through 
the eye that a person will acquire a sound knowledge of the techui- 
calities of the herald’s work. 

It is not correct to speak of Garter, Clarenceux (not ‘‘Claren- 
cieux”), and Norroy (not “ Norry”), as Kings-at-Arms. We speak 
of a gentleman at arms, and a sergeant at mace, but of a King of 
Arms. On page 99 a dragon is illustrated as a griffin, which is a 
totally distinct monster; and one is tempted to ask whether this 
error was not committed under the delusion that the dragon placed 
on the Temple Bar monument, as one of the City supporters, is a 
griffin, as indeed it is so often called. It is not correct to say that 
animals of mythical forms are more ordinarily met with as sup- 
porters, for their use in arms is far more frequent. Mr. Hulme 
makes a slip in dealing with the ram, for the family of Yea (pro- 
nounced Yaw) bore a ewe, as a canting or punning charge in their 
shield. On page 176 are given the various labels of the princes of 
the Royal blood, and in this context it might be added that the 
Duke of York bears a label of three points (altered from one of five, 
which he bore during his elder brother’s lifetime) charged on the 
centre point with an anchor azure, and that the late Duke of 
Clarence bore a similar label charged with a Cross of St. George. 
So many mistakes are made on this point, that the author has done 
well to set out the details with such exactitude. It should have 
been also stated that each princess has her distinctive label, and 
that there are different coronets for each degree of blood-royal. 

It is wrongly asserted, at page 204, that “no two families can 
bear identical arms”, for there are very many instances to the 
contrary; and it is also misleading to assert that “several families 
are found to bear the same supporters”. There are one or two 
isolated instances, but neither Athole (a savage and a lion), Morton 
(two savages with clubs on the ground), Perth (two savages deco- 
rated with oak-leaves, with batons over their shoulders, and stand- 
ing on caltraps), Elgin (two savages with laurel), Sutherland (a wolf 
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and a savage), Kinnaird (two savages holding garlands), nor Strath- 
allan (two savages decorated with oak-leaves, holding clubs over 
their shoulders), are cases in point, for in each instance the techni- 
cal differences constitute distinct supporters. Of the names given 
by the author, only Roxburghe and Elphinstone form the coinci- 
dence referred to. 

The ground of the Turkish standard is properly given, on page 
269, as crimson, while on page 183 it is mentioned as scarlet. 

It is not in accordance with history to refer to merchants’ marks 
as having been granted, for the heralds had no power to issue patents 
for such a purpose, although they sometimes took cognizance of the 
assumptions of those marks. 

The statements in this book, as to the colours of mantling, are 
very loose, for although bat little regularity was observed in former 
days, it is now the fixed custom in English heraldry to blend the 
chief metal and colour, whether in the case of peers or commoners, 
the only exception being the Royal achievement, where the lambre- 
quin is of gold and ermine. 

Subject to the correction of such points as these in a future 
edition, and the revision of the clerical errors, Mr. Hulme’s book 
will prove an acceptable addition to a heraldic library, though its 
general tenor is not sufficiently precise to permit of its acceptation 
as an authority. The volume is well printed and neatly bound, 


though the illustration on the cover might have been original, 
instead of which it is taken from the frontispiece of a former work. 
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Carew Cuurcu, PemBrokesuire.—Lately an important restora- 
tion of two windows in the chancel of this church has been carried 
out as a memorial to the late Mr. Thomas Allen by his family. The 
original windows in the south wail of the chancel were said to be 
the work of Bishop Gower, and similar to those at Hodgeston, a 
neighbouring parish, and also to those at Lamphey Palace. These 
windows had been built up from time immemorial ; but happily the 
original tracery remained protected by the ivy, which completely 
covered them. The tracery was removed bit by bit, and copied in 
the most exact manner. The work was ably accomplished, by the 
permission of the Very Rev. the Dean of St. David’s, by the chief 
mason of the Cathedral works, Mr. J. Morgan. 





AppiTionaL Notes vpon soME MonumMENTAL Erricies In WALES, BY 
Srepuen W. Wittiams, F.S.A.—During my visit to Cardiff, on the 
occasion of the recent meeting there of the British Archeological 
Association, I had the opportunity of inspecting the Berkerolles 
effigies at St. Athan’s Church, upon which I wrote some notes that 
appeared in Arch. Camb., 5th Series, vol. vii, pp. 188-93. In that 
paper I merely described, from the drawing prepared by Mr. W. G. 
Smith, the altar-tomb which is placed against the south wall of the 
south transept; in the south-east angle, and parallel to the east 
wall, rests the other altar-tomb, which once stood in the centre of 
this transept, and upon it are lying a male and female figure. 

With reference to the tomb which I have already described, I 
have to add the following notes :-— 

The entire tomb is of Caen stone, and has been coated with 
“gesso” and painted. The camail of mail, which in the drawing 
appears plain, still shows traces of the impressions in the “ gesso”’ 
coating of the mail rings. The camail falls over the cyclas, which 
is laced up the sides, and covers the entire front of the body like an 
apron. It has no fringe. The four garments worn by knights in 
armour at this period are very distinctly traceable on the monu- 
ment,—Ist, the cyclas ; 2nd, the cote gamboisé, or pourpoint, with 
its ornamented and fringed border; 3rd, below that the coat of 
mail ; and 4th, the haqueton. 

The arms are protected by hinged rere and vambraces fastened 
by straps and buckles on the inside. The straps and buckles are 
secured to the plates by studs. The cuffs of the gauntlets, which 
are very long, are similarly fastened round the wrists ; each has two 
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straps. The back of the hand was covered by a single plate, and 
the fingers and thumb are protected by laminated plates; the 
knuckles ornamented with slightly raised gadlings. 

The feet are encased in chausses of mail. The spurs are of the 
goad-form, and the spur-straps are partially covered by the greaves 
or jambes, which are so formed as to protect the instep and ankle- 
joints, and are ornamented round the lower edges with a row of 
studs. They are very elegant in shape. 

The lady wears a wimple, veil, and close-fitting bodice; over all 
a super-tunic, or bliaus. The sleeves of the bodice fit round the 
wrists; there are no traces of buttons, but these might have been 
shown in the “ gesso” coating. 

The second tomb, which has not yet been illustrated, but which 
I trust may some day appear in the pages of Arch. Camb., in design 
and costume very nearly resembled the one already described. It 
is, unfortunately, more dilapidated ; and both these interesting . 
monuments are at present in a very dirty and neglected condition. 
The figures are those of a knight and lady. The dress of the latter 
is very much like the costume of the lady upon the tomb which 
has been illustrated. She wears the wimple, veil, and bliaus, over 
a close-fitting bodice with light sleeves with a row of buttons from 
elbow to wrist. 

The knight wears a bascinet and camail of mail, which is attached 
to the bascinet by means of a lace passing through staples, the lace 
passing all round the face. He wears his shield slung by a strap 
over the shoulder. It bears the Berkerolles’ arms, a chevron 
between three crescents. His gauntlets are similar to those already 
described, with long cuffs hinged and strapped round the wrists. 
The arms are also similarly covered with protective plates hinged 
and strapped. In the cyclas, or outer covering, there is a slight 
difference; the lower part is open down the front, and is not, appa- 
rently, laced at the sides. The other under-garments appear identi- 
cal in every respect. There are no roundels protecting the armpits, 
or elbow-joints, as in the other effigy. The elbows are protected by 
coudiéres of simple form. The sword-slings and the scabbard of 
the sword are ornamented with lions’ heads similar in design to the 
other example, but the arrangement of the sword-slings slightly 
differs. The figure below the knees has been destroyed, therefore 
there are no means of comparing the armour of the legs and feet. 

The figures themselves have been carved in Caen stone, but I 
could not trace any appearance of their having been coated with 
“‘gesso”’, and from the appearance of the details I am inclined to 
think this monument had not been so treated. 

The base is of a fine-grained sandstone. At its angles are kneel- 
ing figures dressed in close-fitting jerkins with buttons down the 
front, and belt low down on the hips, a short sword or dagger hang- 
ing therefrom in line with the buttons, resembling the figure in the 
third panel upon the tomb of Sir Roger de Kerdiston in Reepham 
Church, Norfolk, who died in 1337 (see Stothard’s Monumenta. 
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Effigies, first ed., 1832, p. 54). The panels each contain two figures 
holding a book. Those in the panels on the west and north sides 
are females; and those on the south side are figures in armour; 
the east side is concealed. 

The workmanship of this base is much ruder and poorer art than 
the base of the other tomb. It appears to be of local manufacture, 
and the design a poor copy, apparently of later date, and certainly 
not equal] in quality to that of the figures that surmount it. 

It is possible that these effigies may have been moved from some 
other part of the church after the conversion of the south transept 
into a mortuary chapel for Sir Roger Berkerolles, who died in 1351. 
There can be no doubt that the architecture of the south transept 
and the tomb of Sir Roger Berkerolles, standing against the south 
wall, are of one and the same date; and there can be no doubt that 
the effigies now lying against the east wall are those of Sir William 
and his wife, who died in 1327, as the slight differences in the 
armour and costume in the two monuments indicate that the last 
described is the earliest in point of date. 

I am, therefore, now able to confirm the opinion expressed by Mr. 
G. T. Clark, F.S.A., in vol. xv, 38rd Series, Arch. Camb., p. 76, as to 
the identity of these monuments, and to withdraw what I stated in 
my paper in vol. vii, 5th Series, Arch. Camb., p. 193, that the monu- 
ment that was there illustrated was the monument of Sir William 
Berkerolles who died in 1327. 

At Margam Abbey, just outside the chapter-house, there is lying 
the fragment of an effigy of a mail-clad warrior, of which there only 
remains the right arm perfect from the shoulder; the head and part 
of the left shoulder are gone, a portion of the shield broken away, 
and about half the legs below the knees have disappeared. This 
fragment is much damaged by the action of the weather upon the 
soft, oolitic stone out of which it is carved, but sufficient of the de- 
tails still remain to show that this must have been a very fine 
monument of about the earlier part of the thirteenth century. 

The figure was entirely clothed in mail; the right arm hangs 
down straight from the shoulder; the hands appear to be covered 
with gloves of mail, with divided fingers; the left arm carries the 
shield, which is long and acutely pointed, reaching from just below 
the line of the shoulders to the knee, suspended by a broad shoulder- 
strap. The body is covered by a hauberk of mail descending to the 
middle of the thigh. Over this is worn a long, flowing surcoat con- 
fined round the waist. The sword is suspended on the left side by 
a broad strap. The knees are protected with knee-guards, probably 
of leather. 

On the lower part of the monument, and near the outer edge, 
there is a very spirited representation of a dragon with the point of 
the shield in his mouth, which he is apparently biting. The intro- 
duction of the dragon upon monumental effigies of the thirteenth 
century is a very interesting feature which requires further inves- 
tigation. 


5TH SER., VOL. x. 18 
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Since my paper on the Llanarmon effigy was in print I have 
been favoured by Mr. W. G. Smith with some additional detailed 
sketches of the Lianarmon effigy, which he has recently visited a 
second time. “The coif of mail”, seen at the side of the face, de- 
scribed on page 285, as mail, is not shown as such on the effigy ; it 
is apparently of some quilted material, probably leather. 

The sleeves of what Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick calls “ rustred 
armour’’, are apparently leather scales with metal bosses. Mr. J. G. 
Waller, F.S.A., to whom I am indebted for valuable information as 
to this effigy, showed me some illustrations from early painted glass, 
of Saracenic armour, exactly the same as that worn by Gruffydd ap 
Llewelyn ap Ynir on his arms; and he must have obtained this 
peculiar equipment during his expedition to the Kast. Mr. W. G. 
Smith has also furnished me with a sketch showing how the 
mail was fastened over the foot by a strap passing under the toe of 
what appears to be a leathern shoe with a thick sole; he also 
informs me that the painting appears to be as old as the effigy itself. 


StepHen W. WILt1ams. 





Some Monumenran Erricizs in Wates.—Referring to the 
interesting article by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, bearing the above 
title, in Archeologia Cambrensis for October last (1892), and con- 
firming the statement that the tomb of Madoc ap Llewelin is in the 
south (not in the north) aisle of Gresford Church, I should, at the 
same time, like to point out that the inscription on that tomb, quoted 
from Pennant, is incorrect. I made a rubbing of this inscription, 
taken at a time when the pews in front of it were temporarily 
removed, and found it to read thus :—HIC IACET MADOC AP LLEWELIN 
AP GRIFFRI....... The inscription also, as Mr. Worthington 
Smith’s excellent sketch shows, is not round the verge of the shield, 
as Pennant says, but in a single line beneath the effigy. 

The inscription on the tomb in the north aisle of the church is 
also neither accurately nor fully given. That part which runs 
round the verge of the shield is as follows: HIC IACET GRONW F. 
IORWERTH F. DD. CVY. AIE. DS, the rest of the legend being in two 
ABSO 
LWAT 

Mr. Williams does not mention a coffin-lid, now standing at the east 
end of the south aisle of Gresford Church (removed from Pant 
Iocyn in recent times), whereon is a lion rampant, and around its 
verge the legend: ...C IACET GRIFRI AP V.. 

So far as this church is concerned Mr. Williams is dependent for 
his reading of inscriptions on others, and therefore this part of his 
article is not so trustworthy as the rest. 

As to the inscription round the verge of the effigy in Wrexham 
Church, I can, having taken several rubbings of it, confirm the 
accuracy of Archdeacon Thomas’s reading. I do not know who 
Cynwric ap Howel was, but it may be worth while recording a fact 


lines above the shield thus 
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I have lately discovered, namely, that at the court of the rhaglotry, 
or bailiwick of Wrexham (that is, the commote of Maelor Gymraeg), 
held on Monday, on the morrow of the Holy Trinity, in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of Edward the Fourth, Llewelyn, Griffith, 
and Madoc sought seisin of the heredity of Cynwric ap Howel, their 
father, and yielded their heriot, namely, seven shillings and sixpence, 
and seisin was made to them. This Cynwric ap Howel may have 
been a quite different person from that one commemorated by the 
effigy, but the date of his death agrees with the probable date of 
the effigy. 

On page 282 of the afore-mentioned article, Mr. Williams speaks 
of Gruffydd ap Llewelyn ap Ynyr as brother to Llewelyn ap Ynyr, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. But it is obvious that, if the Bishop really was 
the son of Ynyr,and was closely related to Gruffydd ap Llewelyn, the 
latter must have been the Bishop’snephew, and rot his brother. On the 
other hand, if the two were really brothers, the Bishop’s name could 
not have been Llewelyn ap Ynyr. He was generally called “ Llew- 
elyn of Bromfield”. I mention this statement as to the two being 
brothers, because I have seen it made before, and it has often 
puzzled me. 

Wrexham. ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER. 





Cape. Tritto.—On Thursday last, in company with the Rev. J. 
Griffiths, Curate of Llandrillo, I visited the curious little oratory 
called Capel Trillo. It stands, or rather as much as remains of it, 
close to the shore, opposite the weir, in the parish of Llandrillo yn 
Rhos. I was sorry to find that the vaulted roof had fallen in, that 
the well inside the chapel was covered over with the débris from the 
roof, and that the whole structure and its surroundings presented 
a rninated and uncared for aspect. 

It is singular that the people of Colwyn Bay should be so indif- 
ferent to the preservation of this unique relic of former days. A 
few pounds judiciously spent would put it into its former condition. 
I do not know whether the land on which the remains stand is 
private or public property, but to whomsoever it belongs it becomes 
them to keep intact this ancient building. Steps should at once 
be taken in the matter before it is too late. I noticed that a new 
drive or road was being made just above the building, and the 
workmen will, unless stopped immediately, tip the earth they are 
removing over the chapel, and thus cover and hide it for ever from 
view. Such an ending to a building of the kind will be greatly 
deplored. At present the existence of the chapel is known to 
antiquaries and others interested in the preservation of old buildings, 
and the careful restoration of such a building will induce many to 
visit the beautiful town of Colwyn Bay. The curious sightseeker 
will take a walk along the shore to contemplate the simple chapel, 
which possibly was the first religious edifice in the whole district. 
Self-interest suggests its preservation, 
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If the building be restored, as I trust it will, I would suggest that 
the walls should not be tampered with, but that the stone roof be 
rebuilt, just as it was fifty years ago, the well cleared out, and a 
walk made to the chapel from the road now being made in its 
neighbourhood, Everything should be as it was. Colwyn Bay has 
modern buildings in abundance, and it can well afford to allow this 
oratory to stand in contrast to the many structures which are being 
erected along the shores of this remarkably beautiful bay. 

I trust that the authorities will take the matter up in good 
earnest, and see that their ancient oratory is not destroyed. I am 
persuaded that, if the property belongs to individuals or to a private 
gentleman, he or they will have such regard for antiquity as will 
secure from further desecration the chapel called after the name 
of their patron saint, Capel Trillo. 

Efenechtyd Rectory, Ruthin. Extas Owen. 

Dec. 31, 1892. 





GuamoRGANSHIRE INscRIBED Stones and DecoraTED CrossEs.— 
A lecture was given to the Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Bath, on January 20th, upon “The Pre-Norman Inscribed and 
Decorated Stones and Crosses of Glamorganshire”, by T. H. 
Thomas, R.C.A., of Cardiff. The lecture was a commentary upon 


a series of fine slides, chiefly from photographs by T. Mansel Franklen, 
Esq. The lecturer explained the peculiarities of the epigraphy in 
Roman, Ogam, and Minuscule, to be observed in the monuments 
treated, and the nature of the Celto-Byzantine ornament which 
those of the seventh to the tenth centuries exhibit. He called 
attention to the labours of the late Professor Westwood and Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, F.S.A.Scot., especially to the exact descriptions and 
analyses of Celtic art which have been given by the latter gentle- 
man. The remarkable groups of crosses, fragmentary and complete, 
existing at Llantwit Major and at Margam Abbey were carefully 
described ; and other examples scattered in the county were also 
brought before the audience by means of Mr. Franklen’s photo- 
graphs, such as the decorated base at Bridgend and the monument 
at Llandough, near Cardiff; and the relation of the carvings to the 
art seen in Celtic illuminations was pointed out, and the interesting 
— involved was noted. Great interest was evinced in the 
ecture. ; 





Roman Remains at Carnarvon.—The following communication 
has been received from Sir Llewelyn Turner :—“I chanced to be 
staying with the owner of Segontium, Mr. Assheton Smith, when 
the foundations of two houses were commenced, and was unluckily 
delayed there a day or two by illness. 

“When I got to the place an excavation of the surface required 
for two houses had been made to a depth of about four feet. There 
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were quantities of small fragments of pottery, broken handles, etc., 
and some small fragments of tiles. 

“ The contractor said he had found the curb-stones of footways 
of streets, but on examination I noticed that what he really had got 
hold of was the side of flagged drains, as several of them consisted 
of rough, slatey flags about three feet long with two sides, bottom 
and cover. 

“There were four excavations which he thought were wells, but 
which, no doubt, were cesspools, to which the drains carried down 
the refuse. 

“ When further houses are erected, the base of the buildings these 
drains belonged to will probably be found. I have already arranged 
to be informed prior to any future excavations. I am going to take 
the things I got to the owner; they are very fragmentary, but I 
hear that a person has got rather a complete bowl. Having plenty 
of books on the subject—Ackerman, Fosbrooke, etc.—I will com- 
pare the bow], when I get to see it, with the delineations of Roman 
vessels, and will send you a short description of the whole affair. 

“It is most difficult in these parts to get information of discoveries 
of anything ancient, owing to the absurd belief in uneducated bards, 
who are referred to, rather than those who have better means of 
knowing, and the dogmatic assertion that everything is British is 
exceedingly ludicrous. Fortunately, the owner of Segontium knows 


my love of antiquities, and has given orders to afford me in future 
early information. 

“Alas, during a severe illness I had a few years ago, several 
streets were built on Old Segontium without my seeing them. 


“ Parkia, Feb. 9, 1893. ‘** LLEWELYN TURNER.” 





Discovery oF AncrenT Remains at Carpirr.—Mr. J. Storrie, 
Curator of the Cardiff Museum, writes: ‘Since 1 showed the 
mediseval tiles found in the excavations in High Street, for the site 
of Lloyd’s new bank, at the meeting of the British Archwological 
Association in the Town Hall, I have been able to procure from the 
same source quite a number of interesting specimens, which, although 
of little intrinsic worth, are valued by those who care for the early 
history of the town. The nine tiles which the Rev. Father Norris 
refers to in the current number of Notes and Queries are a good 
sample of about five dozen now at the Museum, all of which are 
Broseley ware of about 1320-60 a.p. They are about 5 in. square, 
with the various devices formed of a white slip which fills an 
impressed pattern in an ordinary clay tile, and which has been 
afterwards glazed. The glazing is a good deal worn off in some of 
the specimens, showing that they had been used for a considerable 
time before they were thrown aside. Ten are whitish cream-coloured 
passage tiles, twelve dark green passage tiles, and thirty ornamented 
with arms, one or two of which are of local families, but most are 
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of that general design which seems to have been often used in 
thirteenth century churches in this neighbourhood, as also at the 
Blackfriars in the Castle grounds, at Cleeve Abbey, and Woodspring 
Priory, Somerset. One curious tile shows a mitre on the corner 
with three crossed crosslets: but, unfortunately, part of it is broken, 
and the whole design is not at present known. About a dozen of 
the tiles were removed to Birmingham, and I have to thank 
Mr. Bernard Matthews that they all did not go the same way. I 
am not aware whether there were any of them of a pattern we have 
not represented at the Museum. 

“Even more interesting than the tiles are the fragments of 
medisval pottery, some of which are of the rudest possible cha- 
racter, and also some of a much better class of ware, the glaze and 
colour of which it would be extremely difficult to imitate. 

‘“‘ Amongst the pottery was a medieval jug in rough earthenware, 
rather elegant in shape, the ornamentation being done by pinching 
with the finger and thumb as a cook does pie-crust. The body is 
of a light gritty clay, with a green glaze, probably produced by an 
ore of lead containing a trace of copper, as it is found occasionally 
in the mountain limestone. It is very evident that the colour of 
this glaze was not premeditated, but was wholly dependent on the 
quantity of copper which was present in the sample of ore used, as 
out of scores of examples, scarcely two are alike in the shade of 
colour of the finished ware, and vary from a very dark brownish 
bronze-like green to cream colour with only the slightest tinge of 
green ; in fact, some of the pieces of this same ware have no colour 
at all. 

“A part of a medisval jug of a more ornamented pattern and 
richer glaze was dug out of the foundations of the Castle Street 
Arcade. 

“Another curious object was a small two-handled cup, about 4 in. 
in diameter, very much like what is called a quaigh in Scotland, 
and, no doubt, a degraded representative of the handsome Roman 
dish after mentioned. There are about forty more or less interest- 
ing fragments of early ware, dating back certainly to pre-Norman 
times, besides many other later pieces, reaching down almost to the 
present day. Among the things found was a piece of a Bath-stone 
stoop, 10 in. high, indicating a diameter of about 12 in. A curious 
object was found about 20-yards away, on the premises of Mr. James, 
the draper, next door, about six months ago, and was brought to 
my notice by Mr. Linton, solicitor, and was the cause of my bargain- 
ing with the labourers engaged in clearing away the old bank to 
get possession of anything found there. When it first came into 
my possession I was inclined to think it was one of the old stone 
mortars used in the manufacture of gunpowder, more especially as 
a + lb. cannon-ball was found with it, and another ball was found a 
few yards further west four years ago. Immediately under the 
medisval remains, however, were found the most interesting speci- 
mens, lying on the top of the unmoved gravel which had once 
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formed the surface. The first turned up was a piece of a patera in 
Roman Samian ware of good quality, about 5} in. in diameter, and 
stamped in Roman capitals 0 F P RI M. 

“Next was part of the cover of a vessel in red Samian, with a 
zig-zag ornament round it, and also some odd pieces of Samian, 
unornamented. 

“ A Roman patera of the black pottery known as Upchurch ware, 
perfect and in good condition, was found on top of the gravel and 
under allxthe disturbed earth. It measured 5} in. in diameter, and 
is quite unbroken. 

“A fragment of red Samian ware had the figure of a hound upon 
it. Fragments of exactly similar kind and quality to this were 
found at Caerleon and Charterhouse-on-Mendip. In fact, a specimen 
from the latter place, presented to the Museum some time ago by 
Mr. C. Waldron, can hardly be distinguished from it, and is of so 
exactly the same pattern and workmanship that it might be thought 
they were parts of the same dish. There were also large pieces of 
Roman black ware, ornamented and unornamented, enough to show 
that it was not a mere case of an odd broken vessel that was thrown 
out, but pieces of over fifty different dishes. 

“A bronze cup was also found in the same place as the other 
Roman remains. It measures about 3 in. in diameter and 2 in. 
deep. No ornament was observable. It is much corroded, and its 
use is not yet ascertained. The only coin found was a second brass 
of the Emperor Trajan in fairly good condition. The way in which 
these Roman remains were scattered about more and more confirms 
me in the belief that the Roman town was bounded on the east by 
the wall lately found in the North Road, and a continuation of it in 
a direct line which passed through the premises now occupied by 
Mr. Freke’s studio, through the High Street Arcade, near the bend, 
and the Arcade Vaults in Church Street, and had the south-east 
bastion where Messrs. Cross’s premises are, and impinging on the 
market. From this the southern wall turned west to the river at a 
point a few yards south of the corner of Westgate and Old Quay 
Streets. At all of these points at different times I have seen, more 
or less, traces of Roman work when drainage or building works 
were in operation. The principal street was nearly coincident with 
Duke Street and Castle Street as far as Womanby Street, and with 
the principal gate in the immediate neighbourhood of Mr. Marment’s 
shop. The other gate was near the site of the clock tower of the 
Castle, and nearly, if not quite, coincident with the Norman West- 
gate. The Decuman gate was, no doubt, where the present gate 
leading from the wall behind the keep to the Cooper’s Fields now 
stands, and the Pretorian gate not far from the old Market Cross of 
Cardiff, and near the present Post Office. I may also say that, 
despite all that was said at the meeting of the British Archeological 
Association to the contrary, I hold that the lower part of the old 
walls, opened out by Lord Bute in North Road, are the undoubted 
walls erected by the Roman builders; and that however much they 
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may have been repaired and altered by the Normans, the north and 
east sides remain on the original foundation, and that the wall 
behind the shops in Duke Street is of quite a different character, 
and is the Norman wall erected when it was necessary to fence off 
the castle from the town. I am also of opinion, as I have before 
stated, that the building which stood on the site of the present 
South Wules Daily News Office was Roman, but not a part of the 
town wall, but that of the fort that defended the landing-place, and 
that its present name of ‘Golate’ is merely a survival of the old 
name slightly corrupted, as the advantage of catching a boat 100 
yards or so down the river would be a very trifling one indeed, 
and quite insufficient for naming a street from. The mounds of 
earth which cover the Roman walls, I believe, were thrown up 
about the time of the Commonwealth, as I found embedded in the 
mounds, and not more than two feet above the Roman remains, the 
greater part of an old grey-beard jug which certainly could not be 
older than the Stuart age. That the North Road wall is Roman is 
proved to my mind by the fact that, wherever the drifts by Lord 
Bute to prove the character of the wall were driven, a distinct black 
stratum was found in the side of the drift, which clearly represented 
the ancient ground level. Had the walls been of Norman age the 
black stratum would have been cut through for their erection; but 
such was not the case, as I examined the whole of the five drifts 
with that object in view. In this black stratum the following dis- 
tinctly Roman articles were found by myself two years ago :— 

“‘]. A piece of a mortarium, cream-coloured body, with the small 
pink and white siliceous pebbles embedded in it showing consider- 
able tear and wear. It has marks of wheel-turning on the side, and 
the bottom shows the marks of the string or thong used to sever it 
from the potter’s wheel. The bottom is about 3} in. diameter, and 
the body is not more than a quarter of an inch in thickness. 

“2. A piece of large mortarium, with body more than double the 
thickness of the last; light brick red bottom about 52 in. in diameter; 
siliceous grains as in the last specimen. 

“3. Six fragments of Roman black pottery, probably part of a 
bowl! about 54 in. in diameter ; two inches under rim plain, below 
that ornamented with lines in diamond pattern, the diamonds 1 in. 
in extreme length by half an inch in width. 

‘“‘4, Fragment of bowl of Samian ware, which had formed part of 
a bowl about 7} in. internal diameter; outside plain, inside with 
two incised lines about two inches from rim. There is a rivet-hole 
broken through in this piece, showing that it had been mended. 
The ware is of the best red Samian. 

“5. Half of bottom of Samian bowl, 2} in. in diameter; not orna- 
mental ; slight mark in centre ; of good quality. 

“6. Small fragment of rim of Samian bowl; plain; good 
quality. 

“ And a miscellaneous collection of fragments of brown, red, and 
black Roman ware. 
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‘‘These were all found in the second drift from the south-east 
corner of the Castle Green. A series of five drifts had been made, 
under the orders of the Marquess of Bute, to prove the existence of 
the wall and its character. Part of an old crucible, in which gold 
had been smelted, and from which, by pounding and fusing, I 
obtained the specimen now at the Museum, was found. Duke Street, 
therefore, now occupies the site of the Julia strata, which ran 
through the centre of the Roman town, and when it got westwards 
‘it seems to have deviated northwards slightly. Near the site of 
the old bridge, when some masonry was cleared away in levelling 
the green, a Roman lamp and lachrymal bottle were found by the 
labourers employed, and afterwards sold to the late Mr. Phillips, of 
the Greyhound Inn, and presented by him to the Museum about 
eight years ago. I subsequently questioned the labourers about it, 
but they told me that they did not know of anything else being 
found.” — Western Mail, Oct. 20th, 1892. 





Roman IntaGuto RinG rounD AT ABERMARLAIS, CARMARTHENSHIRE.— 
The intaglio (Venus Victrix), set in a gold ring, illustrated on 
p. 175 of the present volume of the Arch. Camb., was exhibited in 
1851 at the Tenby Meeting (Arch. Camb., New Series, vol. ii, p. 335) 
by Captain Arengo Cross, an ardent agriculturist, who occupied 
Abermarlais as tenant to Lady Lucy Foley, widow of Admiral Sir 
Thomas Foley, G.C.B. (younger brother of the Squire of Ridgeway, 
Pembrokeshire), who commanded the Goliath at Trafalgar. The 
ting was found about a foot below the surface, embedded in a clay- 
field which Captain Cross was draining. The superincumbent clay 
did not appear to have been previously disturbed, so that it would 
seem that the ring had sunk the 12 in., or thereabouts, during the 
centuries which had elapsed since the Roman occupation. 

Tue Dean or Sr. Davin’s. 





Earty Caristian Inscripep Stones at St. Davip’s AND St. EDREN’s, 
PEMBROKESHIRE —It is gratifying to learn that three of the Pem- 
brokeshire inscribed stones have recently been placed under cover 
from the weather, in such positions that they will be practically 
safe from injury for some time tocome. The stones thus protected 
are as follow :— 

(1.) The tombstone of the sons of Bishop Abraham, found in the 
western gable of the Lady Chapel of St. David’s Cathedral (Arch, 
Camb., 5th Ser., vol. ix, p. 78), now fixed in the south transept of 
the Cathedral, in a modern wall enclosing a small chapel on the 
eastern side. 

(2.) Cross-slab inscribed with A ©, 1Hc, xpc, formerly lying in 
St. Kdren’s churchyard (Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xiv, p. 263), 
now fixed against the north wall of the chancel of the church, in- 
side, together with a small cylindrical fragment having a double 
incised line upon it. 

5TH SER. VOL, X, 19 
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(3.) Cross-slab with rounded top, having traces of A and © at 
each side of the upper arm of the cross, formerly lying in St. Edren’s. 
churchyard (Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xiv, p. 263, now fixed against 
the south wall of the chancel of the church, inside. 

This good work has been carried out by the Very Rev. the Dean 
of St. David’s, in the case of the St. Edren’s stones, with the co- 
operation of the Rev. J. Bowen, St. Lawrence’s Rectory, Wolf’s 

astle. 

When I visited St. Edren’s for the second time, last summer, I 
was fortunate enough to detect traces of the letter w on the second 
cross-slab, which had escaped my notice when I was there before, 
with the Dean of St. David’s, in 1883. The Rev. J. Bowen also 
indicates the letter on a sketch he has since forwarded. 


J. Romitty ALLEN, 





Earty Curistian Inscrisep Sronz at Locoat-Menpon.—This 
curious monument was visited during the Brittany Meeting of the 
Cambrian Archwological Association in 1889 (Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., 
vol. vii, p. 74). It is a round pillar, 7 ft. 6 in. high, and 2 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom, tapering to 1 ft. 3 in. at the top. The in- 
scription is in minuscules, in two vertical lines, and reads 

croux 

prostlon 


Monsieur C. de Keranflec’h has already described the cross of Prost- 
lon in the Arch. Camb. (8rd Ser., vol. iii, p. 369), but the engraving 
given by him is so inaccurate that we have thought it expedient to 
give a more correct representation from the facile pencil of Mr. 
Worthington G. Smith. 





Heratpic Jurispicrion In WatEs.—The Welsh nation have ever 
been known, for the admirable constancy with which they cleave to 
their records and traditions, as the most ancient nation of these 
kingdoms. Our country is full of historical associations, our place- 
names redolent of those whose memory is preserved in the ancient 
records of the people. Differing, as we do, from our kinsmen of 
the great English nation, even after a fusion of some centuries, 
every student of the earlier history of Wales, and the monuments 
of its people, must feel how inadequately the custodians of the Eng- 
lish records, however well intentioned, are able to deal with Welsh 
heraldry and genealogy. 

As one to whom these subjects have been an object of study and 
care for many years, I, through your pages, call the attention of all 
Societies connected with Wales and its people to the great desira- 
bility of a separate jurisdiction, in matters connected with heraldry 
and genealogy, for Wales and the Marches, or to give a more dis- 
tinct geographical limit for the country lying to the western side of 
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the Severn and Dee. If the Welsh Societies, which so well repre- 
sent its people, would unite in a petition for such an object, they 
could scarcely fail to obtain their request. 
Henry F. J. VauGuan. 
30, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 
17 June, 1893. 


OSWESTRY MEETING. 


Tux forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association will be held at Oswestry, Shropshire, on Monday, Aug. 
21st, and four following days. Mr. Stantey Leteuton, M.P., F.S.A., 
will be the President. 

Amongst the chief places to be visited are Old Oswestry, Chirk, 
Whittington, Pennant Melangell, Valle Crucis, Ruabon, Brogyntyn, 
and Llangedwyn. 

An illustrated programme of the excursions will be issued shortly. 

In order to facilitate the preliminary arrangements of the Local 
Committee, members intending to be present at the Meeting are 
requested to inform the Rev. R. Trevor Owen, F.S.A., Llangedwyn, 
Oswestry. 


It appears that the Annual Meetings have been wrongly num- 
bered since 1872. The first Meeting was held at Aberystwith in 
1847, and the twenty-fourth Meeting at Holyhead in 1870. The 
next Meeting, at Hereford, in 1871, was a failure, and is not re- 
ported. The Brecon Meeting, in 1872, should have been numbered 
the twenty-sixth, but instead of this it is called the twenty-seventh. 
The error, which thus commenced in 1872, has been perpetuated 
ever since. The Meeting at Oswestry, in August 1893, is the forty- 
seventh, not the forty-eighth, and the Jubilee Meeting will be in 
1896. 
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